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CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
ON TIME. 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A, SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—Another large portion of life has passed away into eternity. 
Common agreement that the years go very quickly. Time is short, swift, 
fleeting. Time given is a great privilege. May be made a curse or a 
blessing. Time a messenger from God; brings back to Him our prayers, 
sighs, etc. Time is irrevocable; if lost, irreparable. The great value of 
time—with it we can purchase eternity. The true Christian uses time 
properly. The evils of time lost. Examine on our use of time—the value 
we place on it. How much of it given to God? Remorse for the past. 
The good that can be done with future time. How time ts valued by the 
damned. The lesson it should teach us. 

Conclusion.—V alue time—be prodigal of it. Use it always for God’s 
glory and your eternal salvation. 








Another long span of life, dear brethren, is passed for each of us, 
one of those multitudes of moments, which men call years, is at an 
end, and again it is my duty to remind you of a few solemn truths, 
which, if not periodically meditated upon, very soon lose their vast 
solemnity and significance. 

Wherever I go, and to whomsoever I speak, I hear one remark 
from every lip: “ How short this past year has been; I can scarcely 
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credit it.” Christmas and New Year have stolen upon us and taken 
us by surprise, and I mention this fact, dear brethren, to tell you 
that your experience of life at the moment of death will be the same 
as your experience of each succeeding year at its close, for from the 
lips of every dying man, no matter how prepared for death, no 
matter how eagerly he expected it, we hear the same opinions of 
life that we hear now of the old dying year: “ How short, how fleet- 
ing, how swiftly death has come upon me; how rapidly time and life 
have passed away from me.” I would, therefore, dear brethren, 
ask your attention this morning to a few thoughts which I shall put 
before you on the value and importance of time, and the best way 
of utilizing it. 

Like life itself, I consider time one of those privileges of God 
which will be for each of us, and not only will be, but actually is, the 
greatest of all blessings, or the most frightful of all curses. Like 
life itself, it was thrust upon us by Almighty God, and however dis- 
posed to abuse it we can not rid ourselves of it. It is the talent which 
God has forced upon our acceptance, and with it the responsibility 
of profiting by it, a responsibility which we may deem very irksome 
and even refuse to fulfil, but which we can never decline. We live 
by time, we can not rid ourselves of it, nor of the responsibilities 
which it entails. If we profit by it, it will be well with us at the end. 
If we fail to profit by it, we shall go before our Judge, not only with 
empty hands, holding up a life unfruitful, but also with the grave 
sin resting upon our souls that we have abused Heaven’s greatest 
gift, that we have had a glorious inheritance, but have been spend- 
thrift and prodigal of that one moment of which no gold, no earthly 
labor, no human sacrifice could purchase. 

Time is that golden river, ever rushing into eternity, in which we 
stand, upon the waves of which we are borne. Itself is golden, the 
sands in its depths are golden, the very spume and foam of time are 
golden. For a moment it rests around us, as if to give us an oppor- 
tunity of gathering up its treasure; the next moment it is gone, and 
so much of time is lost; we are nearer death but not nearer to 
God. Time is an angel, borne past us on wings of light, and every 
moment is a whisper to us, asking us have we any message for the 
ears of God. The ears of God are ever open to hear our prayers, to 
hear what message of love our hearts send to Him. What pain it 
must be, dear brethren, to Almighty God, that hundreds, that thou- 
sands, that millions of these divine ambassadors pass by His throne, 
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confessing that there is no word of praise, of thanksgiving, no sigh 
for mercy, no prayer for help. 

And each moment, thus past, is irrevocable, and the loss of a single 
moment is irreparable. There -is no such thing as retracing our 
steps. There is no such thing as recalling lost moments. It is pos- 
sible that the sins of years may be wiped out by a moment’s re- 
pentance. It is possible that the one last moment of our lives, prof- 
ited by, may atone for years of abuse and loss. Blessed for ever be 
the Precious Blood of our divine Lord. It buys for us eternity even 
when we have squandered time. But yet that time is really lost. 
The stores of merit we might have accumulated during those years 
are lost; we gain heaven, but the light with which God crowns us is 
faint and dim instead of being intensified into burning brightness by 
our merits. Like a man snatched from a violent death, we tremble 
and creep in terror to the feet of God, instead of rising buoyantly, 
securely, confidently to that throne which the Precious Blood has 
purchased for us, and which we have adorned with the gold of our 
penance and the pearls of our contrite tears. 

It is this consideration, dear brethren, which makes time, to my 
mind, such a fearful privilege. There is a dreadful inequality in im- 
portance between our good deeds and our bad deeds. Our good 
deeds will not of themselves save us. One evil action, or even an 
evil thought, may banish us forever from God. A good deed does 
not of itself remit even a single sin. But one bad action annuls and 
cancels a whole life of virtue. With this awful consideration before 
our minds, how is it possible that men should be so careless about 
utilizing their time, when they know that every moment of time 
may bear golden interest in eternity? The true Christian, who, on the 
one hand, sincerely loves Almighty God and fears to offend Him, 
and, on the other hand, feels keenly his own imperfection, his weak- 
ness, proneness to sin, must ardently long for death as an only de- 
liverance from himself and that body of death which tempts him to 
sin. But such a man, so long as he possesses life, will be daily and 
hourly on his guard lest he should offend his Maker, and despite his 
repeated falls, he remains in God’s friendship and love, because his 
life is a protest against sin, against the abuse of time, and is a 
declaration of devotedness to his Maker. 

They, therefore, dear brethren, who squander time are the greatest 
of spendthrifts. When we hear now and again of young noblemen 
of vast properties squandering their riches upon pleasures, lavishing 
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upon the vicious and worthless the wealth that perhaps has been ac. 
cumulated by the labors of their ancestors for many generations, 
we think such extravagance worthy rather of our indignation than 
of our pity. It is a painful thing, even to outsiders, even to those 
who have no personal interest in such matters, to see broad, baronial 
acres, planted with stately trees, old as the country itself, pass away. 
into the hands of money-lenders, and the noble mansion closed, and 
the chalk of the auctioneer on antique furniture and ancestral paint- 
ings, and the name, that has been built up with the blood of many 
heroes, passing into oblivion, and the heirs to all those splendors 
passing into the army as privates or into mercantile establishments 
as clerks. All this is painful, and yet, dear brethren, time is an in- 
heritance that outweighs all those splendors, and he who squanders 
time, gives that inheritance not into the hands of Jews, but into the 
hands of devils. It was an inheritance purchased for him by the 
Blood of Jesus Christ, and the worthless spendthrift passes into. 
eternity, degraded, poor, condemned by God and angels and men. 
To-night therefore, dear brethren, let us examine with care how 
we have spent not only the past year, but our lives. Have we valued 
time? Have we valued life? What wealth, what treasures have we 
laid up for ourselves in heaven? How much time have we given 
God? How much to the world? How much to the service of the 
devil? Oh, dear brethren, the very best of us must confess that the 
world and the devil have had the lion’s share, that it is with God 
alone, we are grudging and miserly. How many of us here can 
honestly sav’ that we have given the whole of the past year to God? 
How many that they have given him a half, a quarter, an eighth? 
Let us confess it, dear brethren, that all we have given to God is ten 


minutes at morning, ten at night, a half hour on Sunday, and the. 


rest to ourselves and the world around us. And yet, dear brethren, 
if only to-night we have gained a true feeling of remorse for all our 
ill-spent time, if only now we feel that after all our labors in the 
burden of the day and the heat we are poor because our work was 
not for God, then I declare that our gain is great indeed. Remorse 
is unprofitable only in hell. It is at all times bitter, but it is a true 
teacher. I pity the man who is self-satisfied in this world; who is 


too proud to examine himself, too blind to detect his faults, too puffed. 


up by conceit to confess that he is human, who lives a life of self- 
complacency and never heeds the bitter warnings of remorse. But 
there is something truly sublime about the soul that in a good heart 
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and a very good heart is ever striving to be better, is ever dissatis- 
fied with itself. Such a soul has high ideas about its dignity and 
yocation. Such a soul is honorable toward God, is humble and, there- 
fore, sincere, is perpetually inquiring how something better is to be 
done, how God’s honor is to be promoted, how faults are to be 
avoided ; and such a soul in the sight of God and every right thinking 
man is worth fifty million of those proud, puffed-up Pharisaical 
hypocrites, who go about the world satisfied that they are justified, 
when, in reality, God has abandoned them. If therefore, dear breth- 
ren, to-night we feel remorse for our remissness during the past 
year, it proves at least that we are sincere, and to the sincere man 
all things are possible. The present is yet in our power and the 
future. There are some here to-day beginning life; there are some 
in the prime of manhood, and a few whose heads are whitened by 
years, but there is time still for all, time to expiate the past, time to 
secure the future, time for the great business of all our lives, pro- 
moting the great glory of God. There is much wisdom in the advice 
of the saint, “‘ Go down to hell during life that you may not go there 
after death.” Perhaps time is properly appreciated truly only by 
God in heaven and the lost souls in hell. Oh, dear brethren, if we 
could only regard time in the same light in which it is regarded by 
those who wail out their ineffectual remorse, what saints we might 
be! Only a day, only an hour, only a passing minute, they would 
give a million of worlds to possess it, but their wishes are vain. Only 
a day of those many days that we spend in idling, in gossiping, in 
vanity, only a minute in all that important time that we waste with- 
out scruple, they, if they could possess such a treasure, oh, how they 
would profit by it. What love, what contrition, what fervor would 
they press into these moments. How they would hang on the feet 
of God and pour out their whole souls before Him and serve Him, 
no matter what the cost, even to the sacrifice of their lives. Time 
is still ours. How are we going to use it? It is ours yet to win with 
it eternity of bliss—or eternity of woe. Let us make the proper 
choice and, like rational beings, choose happiness, and, by faithfully 
employing every moment of our time in God’s holy service, merit 
the great reward of changing fleeting time into never ending eternity. 
Amen. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 
THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 
XII. GRATITUDE TO Gop. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ST. ANDREW’S, N, s, 


bi And Jesus answering, said, Were not ten cleansed? and where are the 
nine? There is no one found to return and give glory to God but this 
stranger.”—Luke xvii. 17, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Gratitude to God a duty. The theme a timely 
one. 1. Gratitude is thankfulness for kindness shown or favors received, 
God has as many titles to our gratitude as He has bestowed benefits upon 
us. 2. God’s benefits to man of a twofold order: (a) natural, (b) super- 
natural. Those of the natural order, great as they are, nothing to those 
of the second and higher order. 3. Ingratitude a crime, and a crime es- 
pecially hateful alike to God and man. Makes the fountains of divine 
mercy cease to flow. Let us, therefore, cultivate a deep sense of gratitude, 
Ways of proving ourselves grateful. 

Conclusion.—Another milestone in life’s journey passed. Time short, 
eternity long. Let us keep in view our last end, the goal of life’s journey, 
and walk in the narrow way that leads to life. 


Gratitude to God is a duty, but a duty that is apt to sit lightly on 
us. We are too prone to be unmindful of this duty that we owe to 
God. The theme seems a timely one to dwell upon on this first 
Friday of the month, which happens also to be the first day of the 
New Year. 

Gratitude is thankfulness for kindness done to us or favors re- 
ceived. It is a virtue which disposes us to an inward sense as well 
as an outward acknowledgment of benefits bestowed upon us. Let 
us examine the claims that God has to our gratitude, how far we 
satisfy these claims, and in what ways especially we can best show 
our thankfulness to the Lord our God. 

God has as many titles to our gratitude as He has bestowed bene- 
fits upon us. And how manifold these benefits are and how great! 
Out of the endless number of possible creatures He has been pleased 
to single us from eternity and to create us in time. And He has not 
only given us being which we have in common with the. pebbles upon 
the sea-shore and the dust beneath our feet, but He has given us 
life, and sense, and reason; and He has given us free-will, the regal 
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gift of choosing our own way and shaping our own course. He has 
made us a little less than the angels, but greater, past all measure 
greater, and more noble, than any other creatures in the wide world. 
“Let us make man to our image and likeness, and let him have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and the 
beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping creature that moveth 
upon the earth” (Gen. i. 26). All things He has made for the use 
of man; the earth and the sea to yield him a livelihood; the sun to 
shine upon him by day, and the moon and stars by night; the whole 
world to be his dwelling-place. And not only has He given us being 
and life, but He keeps us day by day and hour by hour from lapsing 
into the nothingness out of which He first took us. And He watches 
over us with fatherly love, supplying all our needs and shielding us 
from harm. Marred with sin as man’s nature is, shorn of much of 
its freshness and beauty as is the world on account of sin, yet who 
that has eyes but may see, if he will but cast them about him, with 
how lavish a hand God still pours out His bounties on man and 
scatters His blessings over all the earth! 

These are some of God’s gifts to us in the order of nature. But 
they are as nothing compared with what He has done for us in the 
order of grace. Not only has God given man the earth to dwell in 
and the good things of the earth to enjoy. He has raised him, and 
that from the very first, to the supernatural order, dowered him with 
graces, adopted him as His son, made him heir of His own heavenly 
kingdom, and there prepared for him things that it hath not even 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. And when, in spite of 
this, man proved unfaithful and ungrateful, yet did not God abandon 
him, but “so loved the world as to send his only Son that all who 
believe in him should not perish but should have life everlasting.” 

And this Son of God and Saviour of men, what has He not done 
for us? While yet on earth He spent Himself for us; prayed, and 
fasted, and wept for us; became for us a reproach among men and 
the outcast of the people ; bore our sins in His own body on the cross 
and poured out His heart’s blood for us. And His benefactions are 
unto all nations and for all time. Is our cross heavy? He has gone 
before us bearing a cross by the side of which ours must seem light 
indeed. Are our souls tossed about as on a sea of trouble? We have 
but to awaken Him with our prayers, as the disciples did upon the 
lake, and once again are the wild waves stilled and there comes a 
great calm. Are we in sin? His Blood pleads for us in the Holy 
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Sacrifice; His Heart is ever living to make intercession for us; in 
the tribunal of penance the hand of His priest is raised to absolve us 
as often as we kneel there with a contrite heart, and the decree that 
was against us is blotted out, even unto seventy times seven times, 
Nay, He gives us Himself, Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, in 
the Holy Eucharist, denying Himself to none, giving Himself to the 
lowliest of the lowly, to the sinner even as to the saint, with a forget- 
fulness of self and a disregard of His own dignity almost past belief; 
with a divine generosity matched only by that of His Father in 
heaven who maketh His sun to rise on good and bad and raineth on 
the just and the unjust. 

Not without reason, then, does God ask by the mouth of His 
prophet, “ What more could I have done to my vineyard that I have 
not done to it?” Let us see to it that the words of reproach that 
follow apply not to us: “I have brought up children and exalted 
them, but they have despised me. The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib; but Israel hath not known me and my 
people have not understood” (Isa. i. 3). Ingratitude to man is a 
crime; we speak of it as base and black. What must ingratitude to 
God be? St. Paul counts it one of the worst sins of the pagans of 
old that whereas they knew God, they did not glorify Him as God or 
give Him thanks. What are we to think of conduct such as this in 
the case of Christians? Of the ten men that our blessed Lord 
healed of leprosy, on a certain occasion, but one came back to thank 
Him, whereat He was pained and expressed surprise. How often 
has He healed us from the leprosy of sin, and then fed us with His 
own body! Have we given thanks as we ought? I have seen per- 
sons receive Holy Communion and then walk out of the church 
without one word of thanksgiving. This is worse than ingratitude; 
it is want of faith, or at any rate a thoughtlessness amounting to 
contempt of our divine Lord. Let us not show ourselves unmind- 
ful of God’s surpassing gifts; let us not despise Him. The ingrati- 
tude of men dries up the fountains of God’s goodness, or rather it 
makes them cease to flow. If we prize not His gifts, if we show our- 
selves unthankful, He will take His gifts from us and bestow them 
on men who will know how to appreciate them. 

Let us, then, cultivate in our hearts a deep and abiding sense of 
what we owe to God. Let us prove our gratitude by keeping His 
holy law, by avoiding sin, for every sin, but especially mortal sin, is 
rank ingratitude to our Creator and our Saviour. We can show 
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our gratitude, too, by assisting often and devoutly at the Holy Mass, 
which is called the Eucharistic Sacrifice because it is a thanks- 
offering to God, and the only adequate thanks-offering that we can 
make. Lastly we can show our gratitude by carrying out more 
faithfully the practices of the League of the Sacred Heart. It was 
especially for this that our Lord wished Blessed Margaret Mary to 
organize the devotion to His Sacred Heart, that reparation might be 
made for the ingratitude of men. 

To-day we begin a new year. We have passed another milestone 
in the journey of life. It is a solemn day this, a day for solemn 
thoughts. Time is short, we have not here a lasting city, and for 
the brief space of our sojourn on this earth our hold upon life is 
uncertain—such is the solemn lesson of the swiftly flowing years. 
God grant that we may all of us lay this lesson seriously to heart. 
On this day of all days it should come home to us more forcibly and 
with a keener sense of how much there is at stake. Time is short, 
eternity is long. How many members of this league a year ago 
to-day set out anew with us on life’s journey and have since dropped 
out of the ranks and fallen by the way! They set out hopefully, 
looking forward, perhaps, to many years of life. But death laid his 
chill hand upon them, and the place that once knew them now knows 
them no more. Their bodies lie in the cold earth or under the sob- 
bing sea; their souls have gone up before the Great White Throne 
to render an account of deeds done in the flesh. Such is the tragic 
story of human life, the same year after year, fraught with mean- 
ing for us who still have our feet on the highroad with our faces 
turned toward the setting sun. But too often we fail to read the 
meaning of life’s story. Too frequently we lose ourselves in the 
things of time. To too many of the children of men is this world all 
in all, and eternity but an empty dream. Let us at least make up 
our minds not to lose sight of our last end. Let us never forget 
that time is short and eternity is long. The thought will be as a 
light to guide us in the narrow way, the way of peace in the life 
that now is, the way that leads to God and perfect bliss in the life 
that is to be. 
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OCTAVE OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


THE VIRTUE OF HOPE. 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


“Now the God of patience and of comfort grant you to be of one mind 
one towards another, according to Jesus Christ. That with one mind and 
one mouth you may glorify God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
: Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
ie pore abound in hope and in the power of the Holy Ghost.”—Rom, xy. 
5, 6, and 13. 





SYNOPSIS.—I. The apostle prays that the Roman Christians may be filled 
with the virtues of charity and hope. Their faith was already renowned 
throughout the world. But bare faith insufficient. 

Il. He speaks of God as the God of patience, of comfort, and of 
hope. The meaning of these epithets. The wonderful patience of God 
toward sinners, in all ages, shown forth in Christ’s suffering. He, too, is 
the Comforter. 

Ill. How He is called “the God of hope.” How hope endears us 
to His heart. The act of hope of Father de la Colombiere. 

IV. Why St. Paul places the increase of their hope at the end of his 
prayer for the Romans. Faith makes us love each other; it fills us with 
heavenly joy and supernatural peace, and joy and peace increase our hope 
both for ourselves and for others. God hopes on for their conversion, 
Let us share His labor and His hope. 


On this, the first Sunday of the New Year, I address you in 
these words of the Holy Apostle St. Paul to the infant Church of 
Rome, since they serve to give a direction to your resolutions to 
lead a Christian life, and, moreover, supply you with motives for 
well-being and strength and confidence to begin anew the struggle 
for your salvation. 

I. St. Paul prays that God may abundantly grant the Roman 
Christians two great graces. The first, a mutual charity so that they 
who have embraced the same holy faith may be of one heart and 
mind, and with one mouth may glorify God. And the second grace is 
that their faith may fill them with such heavenly joy and peace that 
they may abound in hope. Faith they have already ; indeed, he tells } 
them that the faith of the Roman Church is already spoken of 
throughout the whole world. That faith had been first instilled 
into them by him to whom our Lord had promised that his faith 
should never fail, and it was fitting that the faith of his converts 
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should be as renowned. for strength and vigor as that of Peter 
himself. 

Unswerving faith, unassailable orthodoxy was indeed ever to be 
the special characteristic of the Roman Church, of that Church 
to which heretical pravity could have no access, the Church in 
which the doctrine of the Apostolic Princes was poured out as 
profusely as was their sacred blood. 

And St. Paul, while congratulating them on this magnificent 
gift of faith, would show them that they must not be content with 
this alone. Faith must beget hope and be joined with charity if 
they were to abound “in the power of the Holy Ghost.” St. Paul 
has been misrepresented as if in this very epistle he taught the 
Lutheran heresy of the sufficiency of bare faith to justification, 
though in every page of the wonderful letter he provides argu- 
ments sufficient to refute so gross and stupid a calumny—* Faith 
without works is dead,” is the conclusion of St. James, and St. Paul 
endorses the warning in this very text. 

II. Let us look at his words, so beautiful and full of meaning 
in their simplicity. 

“May the God of patience and comfort grant you to be of one 
mind; may the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving that you may abound in hope.” How beautiful are these 
epithets applied to God. He is the God of patience, of comfort, 
and of hope. 

He is the author and giver of these graces, from Him alone can 
we look for them. God is love, and because He is love, He is also 
patience and comfort; yes, the very fount of patience, the ocean 
of comfort. the inspirer of hope. “O God of love, O God of com- 
fort,” cries a holy Franciscan, “O ocean of comfort, in Thee and 
in Thee alone be all my comfort. Let the worldling rejoice in the 
things of this world, but Thou, my God, Thou art and ever shall be 
my only comfort now and always!” 

How wonderful it is to think of the patience of God! He, in- 
deed, is not only the author of this grace, but its supreme exemplar. 
We remember those striking words of St. Peter: “ The Lord de- 
layeth not his promise, as some imagine, but dealeth patiently for 
your sake, not willing that any should perish, but that all should re- 
turn to penance” (II. Peter iii. g). The patience of God with the 
wicked has been the admiration of the saints of all ages. It at first 
distressed the holy psalmist when he saw the wicked flourishing like 
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a green bay tree, while the just were oppressed and cried out 
to heaven, as, it seemed, in vain. It was not until he had gone into 
the sanctuary of God and considered it all in humble prayer that 
he understood that infinite graciousness of God’s patience was no 
weak connivance with evil, no indifference as to the moral character 
of His creatures. Woe to the sinners who, because God delays to 
punish, dare to think that He, the All-Holy, is even one of them- 
selves. But if the patience of God in all ages has been so wonderful, 
as even to seem to give occasion for scandal to the weak, what shall 
we say of the patience of God made man? 

“ Tf doing well you suffer patiently,” says St. Peter, “ this is thank- 
worthy before God; for unto this you are called; because Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving you an example that you should follow 
his steps. Who when he was reviled, did not revile, when he sut- 
fered, he threatened not” (I. Peter ii. 2). And St. James says 
more concisely, but not less forcibly: “ You have heard of the pa- 
tience of Job, you have seen the end of the Lord!” (James v. 11), 

We have, indeed, reason, each of us, have we not, to be thankful 
to God for His unspeakable patience? How long He has borne with 
us, how many, many times He has forgiven us for the same repeated 
sins, how tenderly He has sought us when we went astray, how 
meekly He has borne with our ingratitude and hardness of heart. 
And if He is indeed a God of patience, is He not also of comfort? 
The Third divine Person has taken the name of the Comforter, as 
it were, for His special title. It is thus He would be known to us, 
the Paraclete, the God of comfort and strength. 

III. But how can He be called the God of hope, since hope can not 
be among His attributes, for He possesses all blessedness, and has 
possessed it from all eternity? In the first place, He is the God of hope, 
because He is the author and giver, and not only its giver, but also 
its end and object. He it is who inspires us with that divine con- 
fidence by which we trust in His mercy and throw ourselves without 
reserve into the arms of His compassion. He sustains and strength- 
ens our hope, as we pass through the trials of this life, ever looking 
onward toward the goal of our pilgrimage, toward the reward of 
our contest. And what is that goal, that reward, but Himself? He 
is the object of our hope, for He and He alone will be our exceed- 
ing great reward. 

Just as there is no sin which is so peculiarly the masterpiece of 
the devil as despair, so there would seem to be no virtue which 
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endears us to the heart of God so much as hope. Hope is abso- 
lutely necessary to us if we are to persevere at all, and he who has 
the greatest confidence in God will make the longest strides in the 
race of perfection. “ No one hath hoped in the Lord and hath been 
confounded ” (Ecclus. ii. 11). We know our weakness, we know the 
power of temptation, we have seen the stars of heaven and the 
pillars of the firmament fall, but as long as we hope, we are safe from 
every evil. But how can we insure our perseverance in this virtue? 
Let a man of God reply: “I am sure of always hoping because I 
hope for this unchanging hope.” “ Men may turn against me,” cries 
the Venerable Claude de la Colombiére, “ sickness may take away 
my strength and the means of serving Thee, I may even lose Thy 
grace by sin, but I will never lose my hope, I will keep it even 
to the last moment of my life, and all the demons in hell shall try 
in vain to tear it from me. . . . In fine, I am sure that I can 
not hope too much in Thee, and that I can not obtain less than I 
hope for from Thee. Thus I hope that Thou wilt uphold me in 
the greatest dangers, protect me in the most violent assaults, and 
make my weakness triumph over my most formidable enemies. I 
hope that Thou wilt love me always, and that I shall also love Thee 
with unfailing love, and to carry my hope at once as far as it can 
go, I hope for Thee from Thyself, my Creator, both in time and in 
eternity.” 

Well might such a one as this reecho the psalmist’s cry, “ In peace 
I will sleep and I will rest, for thou, O Lord, hast singularly settled 
me in hope” (Ps. iv. 9). 

IV. We begin to understand, do we not, how it is that St. Paul 
can place the increase of their hope at the end of his prayer for 
the Roman Christians? He prays that they may love each other in 
Christ, that their one thought and aim may be to unite in glorifying 
God, that they may be filled with all joy and peace in believing, 
in order that they may abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. For if their hope rises to this perfection, they need 
not fear the assaults of the devil, they are sure of arriving at their 
end. 

Joy and peace will infallibly increase their hope, even as these 
graces flow inevitably from the glorious gift of faith. Their faith 
is strong, it is no empty belief, but a life-giving faith which trans- 
forms the soul and makes it the fruitful garden of every virtue. 
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And the sweetest fruits of this garden, planted there by the Divine 
Spirit, are love, joy, and peace. 

Faith makes us love our fellow-men, especially those that are 
of its own household—‘ domesticos fidei.” How can it be other- 
wise? How can we fail to love and reverence those in whom we 
recognize with the unerring eye of faith the marks of divine election, 
the pledges of divine grace? They are souls purchased with the 
precious Blood, endowed with supernatural graces, the objects of 
the love and care of saints and angels, nay, of the King of Saints 
Himself. They are our brethren, bound to us by closer ties than 
those of blood, fellow-members of the mystical Body of Christ, co- 
heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven. And so we must love them, for 
faith can not deceive us, and faith shows us how worthy they are of 
love. 

And then the joy that faith brings! Who can estimate it, who 
tell of it? It must be experienced to be understood, and then, in- 
deed, it is understood but dimly. Perhaps only converts fully taste 
this joy. They have known by bitter experience the arid deserts 
of doubt, the cruel tortures of unbelief, the pain of groping in the 
dark after truth that ever seems to elude the grasp. And now that 
the light of faith has at last dawned on their weary souls, how 
great is the joy! How they bask in its beams, how they revel in 
its noonday brightness. The darkness is over and past, and the 
shadows flee away, and they hold the truth so long sought, so long 
desired as their own possession, a joy for ever. 

And with joy comes peace. Not such, indeed, as this world gives, 
but deep, true, solid peace, that not all the unkindness of friends, 
not all the buffets of fortune, not all the hatred of the world can 
ever take away. Peace after the restlessness of doubt, peace with 
God and conscience, peace in the fruition of the truth, peace that is 
a foretaste of Paradise. 

Well might St. Paul, who knew himself what it was to gain this 
joy and peace in believing, pray for the Roman Christians that they 
might ever be filled more and more with these divine gifts. And the 
end was, as we have said, that they might abound in hope. 

My brethren, we love our holy faith, and in our imperfect way we 
feel the joy and peace of believing. We see with compassion the 
vast multitudes of our fellow-countrymen who still grope in the 
darkness, and we wonder how it is possible that they can not see 
the light which to us is like the sun in the heavens. How is it, 
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then, that conversions are comparatively so few? Is it, perhaps, be- 
cause we do not love enough, or hope enough? 

If we loved them as our own souls, we should most earnestly 
long for their conversion, and our lives would be as it were one con- 
tinual prayer for them to the God of joy and peace. But prayer 
means hope, and without hope our prayers will be of little avail. 

Let us ask God with all our hearts to fill us with this divine hope. 
I have said that hope can not be an attribute of Him who possesses 
all things, and yet in a sense is it not most true that God is ineffably 
hopeful? We have been thinking of His patience, of His patience 
with sinners, with our own souls. Is not this patience indeed allied 
to hope? He is so patient because so ineffably hopeful. As one to 
whom the secrets of man’s heart are as an open book, He can see 
in the most degraded, the most apparently hopeless cases, the germs 
of good. The tree may have brought forth no fruit, year after year, 
and any other than He would have condemned it long ago as utterly 
barren and useless, and cut it down for firewood. But He hopes 
on, He will water it and dig it round for another year, He hopes 
against hope that grace may yet triumph and His labor be crowned 
with success. And He would have us fellow-workmen with Himself, 
but if we are to be of any use to Him we must share His hope. 

Let us ask Him then to give us an increase of faith, hope, and 
charity, but especially that we “ may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” 
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OCTAVE OF THE EPIPHANY. 
THE SERVICE OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. L. WILLIAM. 


“Brethren, I beseech you by the mercy of God, that you present your 
bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable service, 
And be not conformed to this world.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Present your bodies a living sacrifice. 1. To God you owe 
a reasonable service: (a) Because under the new law, God will no longer 
be delighted with irrational oblations. (b) Because your reason tells 
you that the service of God should be your great and chief occupation, 
2. To God you owe a living service, lasting as long as life lasts, for to 
Him you owe all the days of your life from very youth. 3. To God you 
owe a complete service, therefore worship Him in your bodies as well as 
in your souls. 

II. Be not conformed to this world. 1. Because you belong to God. 
2. Because at your baptism you renounced the world. 3. Because the 
maxims and the customs of the world are radically opposed to the sanctity 
of the Gospel. 4. Because it can not give the happiness it falsely promises, 


Dear brethren in Jesus Christ, how earnestly and tenderly does 
not St. Paul in this epistle address his Roman converts. “I be- 
seech you,” he says, speaking as a true apostle full of zeal for the 
spiritual welfare of his brethren, “I beseech you by the mercy of 
God,” thus bringing before them at the outset of his exhortation 
the greatest motive which of all other motives must be most winning 
to men’s hearts, namely, the loving and tender mercy of God that 
was made most manifest by the recent redemption of His only 
begotten Son. By the mercy of God he adjures them to walk 
in Christian holiness. ‘“ Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” St. Paul, 
no doubt, alludes here to the old Jewish worship which was not a 
reasonable service, inasmuch as irrational beings: living animals, 
were presented as sacrifices on God’s altar and there slain, after 
having been solemnly offered to Him. 

I. Now, we are children of the new and more perfect law, and 
with burnt offerings will God no longer be delighted. The oblation of 
irrational creatures will no longer satisfy Him. He demands a 
worthier sacrifice at our hands—that of the noblest visible work 
in creation, that of our own reasonable beings. This service is 
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most reasonable, dear brethren, because God exacts nothing but what 
is according to the dictates of reason, and reason tells you, as it tells 
me, that God being our Maker, we belong to Him; that God being 
our Lord and Master, we must needs obey and serve Him, for God 
made us to know, love, and serve Him in this world to be for ever 
happy with Him in the next. This is an old truth you were taught 
in your youth. The service of God is the only condition of happiness 
here and hereafter. All this we know, brethren, but we do not 
sufficiently think of it, considering the amount of precious time we 
devote to temporalities. How unreasonably, how foolishly do we 
not act by blindly choosing as our Master, by obsequiously serving 
this perishable world which holds forth no such promises as the 
service of God, but leaves behind anxiety, disgust, and sorrow. 
Dear brethren, be not so unreasonable, for “ what does it avail a 
man to gain the whole world, if he suffers the loss of his soul?” 
Do not follow the multitude of fools who are continuously fever- 
ishly bent upon the means of acquiring or increasing a fortune, 
laboring day by day to better their position, or to secure luxurious 
comfort in old age, just as if this world were never to end, without 
ever giving a thought to God, to religion, and their immortal souls; 
never once endeavoring to work for that glorious Home above, 
where the repose is everlasting and the luxury thereof far surpass- 
ing all human splendor. Serve ye the Lord and save your souls; 
never be tempted by the glitter of gold or the feigned laughter of 
pleasure-seekers ; never allow any one to interfere with the service 
you owe to your Lord and Maker to prevent you from this all-im- 
portant duty, this chief and real business you are bound to see to 
in virtue of your calling. Suppose you are employed in the King’s 
service; one day you have the privilege of being summoned to the 
court at an appointed hour; it may be that his majesty intends to 
promote you to a higher position. You hurry down to the capital, 
but on arriving there you happen to meet with an old friend, who 
invites you to dine with him. Would you allow yourself to be per- 
suaded to accept his invitation? “ No, thanks,” you would say; “I 
have an important appointment. I must appear at court, and it is 
for this alone I have come to the metropolis.” Your friend insists. 
“Put it off,” he says. “Come with me and let us enjoy ourselves.” 
What would be your reply? “Enjoy myself? There is no time 
for that. I have been ordered to come to-day and no other day. I 
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can not possibly put it off ; there is a question of my promotion, and 
I might lose my future prospect if I do not attend.” 

Here, dear brethren, you have an illustration of the service of 
God and how you should act when others try to delay you in the 
work of salvation. The King is your Lord and Maker, who bestows 
upon you a greater privilege than you think by calling you into 
existence in preference to thousands and millions of other possible 
human beings far more worthy of His munificence, and He calls 
you into His Sacred Presence for this one sole purpose—to love 
and serve Him. This is the only object of your vocation. Now, 
there are many so-called friends, who are really enemies, who en- 
deavor to prevent you from rendering homage to your Sovereign 
Lord and King, by inviting you to delay to enjoy yourselves. What 
will your answer be? “No,” you will say. “ Thanks for your 
proposals, but I can not stay. I have no time for worldly enjoy- 
ments. I must be about my Father’s business, or I may spoil my 
future life, lose my chance of being promoted, for there are many 
mansions in the Kingdom above, and I must strive to conquer a 
high place.” This is a reasonable service indeed, brethren; let 
it be a living service. This is the other request of St. Paul in to- 
day’s epistle. 

II. It must be a living service, inasmuch as it is supposed to 
last as long as our existence; it must be offered day by day in all 
periods of life; it must be offered in youth, manhood, and old age, but 
chiefly in the springtime of youth. The Lord has a special pre- 
dilection for the service and sacrifice of youth. He takes a delight 
in the firstlings of His creatures, which He desires to be conse- 
crated to Him in a special manner. Thus we read of the following law 
in the Book of Exodus: “Thou shalt carry the first fruits of the corn 
of thy ground to the house of the Lord thy God,and sanctify unto me 
every first-born, as well of men as of beasts.” We also read that 
the lamb for sacrifice was to be one year old, and no older. Young 
men and maidens, understand from all this how pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to the Lord is the sacrifice of your early years. “ Remem- 
ber, therefore, your Creator in the days of your youth,” and do not 
wait till you grow old and disgusted with the world and the world 
disgusted with you. Let not your service be a forced one. What 
would you think of a friend who made you a present of a second- 
hand article? You would not think much of his friendship, and so 
God can not think much of the offering of lives half spent in the 
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service of the world. For time of war, when the recruiting sergeants 
go on their rounds to enlist new soldiers, whom do they select? 
The old and the feeble and the crippled? No! The young and 
the strong and the sound, and even they have to undergo a strict 
medical examination, and at the least discovery of physical deformity 
or weakness they are forthwith rejected as unfit subjects for the 
army. Again, at harvest time, when farmers require hands to 
gather in the crops, whom do they accept to do the work but strong 
men in the prime of life, and hence we can not be surprised that our 
Great King and Husbandman demands the service of our youth 
and strength in this battlefield of life and in the vineyard of souls. 

Serve your Lord, then, in all the periods of life. Offer Him daily 
sacrifice by devoting yourselves continuously in the various actions 
of life to God’s will by living for His greater glory. 

III. But in this service of God you will let every portion of your 
being share in the sacrifice, which must be a complete one, which 
must be offered in all its integrity by your bodies as well as by your 
souls, since all that we are and all that we have is the gift of God’s 
bounty. “ Present your bodies a living sacrifice.” The offering of 
the body is especially mentioned by St. Paul, no doubt, because it 
requires greater efforts to render it worthy of becoming an ac- 
ceptable oblation, for the body is the seat of passion and tends to- 
ward low and gross objects. The body or flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and it must be fought and conquered, or, rather, it must be 
crucified; it must be mortified, and all this a implies the 
elements of sacrifice. 

There is no getting over it. In whatever light you look upon it 
you are bound to find that the essential characteristic of religion is 
the spirit of sacrifice. Study the life of Christ, read the Gospel, and 
you will see that at all times our Lord demands from His disciples 
a certain violence with themselves. Without this violence or self- 
denial we can not even keep the Decalogue. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. . . . Thou shalt not bear false witness. . . . Do 
not all these sentences of the Lawgiver convey the necessity of re- 
sistence, of war and sacrifice? Self-denial must be studied and 
acquired if we wish to save our souls. In order to prepare for a 
profession the young man has to study and practise; he has to spend 
time, labor and pains if he wishes to be successful. Now, self-denial 
is so essential that we can not profess the Christian religion without 
learning and practising it, for Christ has said: “He that would 
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be my follower let him deny himself” (Luke ix. 23). Here we 
are not left only to the wise sayings of the philosophers of old, who 
certainly had deep and wonderful maxims on self-denial, but we 
have the teaching and practice of our divine Philosopher and Master, 
Christ Jesus, who taught us by His personal sublime example the 
necessity of the virtues of temperance, obedience, continence, and 
mortification. Surely the love of Christ will urge us to take up our 
cross and follow Hini, for His yoke is sweet, brethren, and His 
burden light. 

In this age of self-indulgence and utter license, parents and 
educators should be well impressed with the necessity of teach- 
ing children self-denial. To teach a child piety nowadays is not 
enough ; to persuade it to behave in church reverently is not enough. 
These things are very good in themselves, but unless a child is 
exercised in the virtue of self-denial, I say to you, fathers and 
mothers, masters and mistresses, I say to you that you are only rear- 
ing a weak and worthless generation that will have no fortitude, no 
strength in time of trial and temptation. Let us teach the young to 
live and act more on principle, to obey, to bear and forbear on prin- 
ciple, to suffer inconvenience on principle, to keep the Sabbath, not 
because it is customary, but on principle. Let us show our children 
by manifold illustrations the nobility of self-denial, the wisdom of 
preferring what is right and renouncing what is wrong, showing 
them in a practical way the excellence of self-denial in rising in the 
morning at a proper fixed time, of being exact in saying their morn- 
ing prayers, of being punctual at lessons or at work, of being tem- 
perate and abstemious at meal time, of refraining from complaints 
against their companions, of repressing bad, vulgar, and unkind 
words, of being scrupulously honest even in the least things, of being 
most particular about purity and modesty in thought, word, and deed. 
If similar practices were taught and frequently suggested to chil- 
dren at school or at home, a strong and useful habit of self-denial 
would soon be acquired and grow among them, and stand by them as 
a powerful recourse of resistance in time of temptation. But, 
parents, let us set the example; let us practise self-restraint and self- 
denial in our regular daily life; let us be like men who go into train- 
ing in order to be enabled to train and educate others. However 
hard it is to bring the body into subjection, it is proper that it should 
yield to right reason. “ Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost,” sanctified, as well as your soul, on the day of your 
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baptism, consecrated by manifold unctions and hallowed so fre- 
quently, not merely by the infusion of grace, but by the author of 
grace Himself, every time you received Holy Communion. Yes, 
Christians, we are a holy race; not because we pretend to be spotless 
and perfect, but because on the day of our christening we were se- 
lected and segregated from the multitude and wholly dedicated to 
God’s service and because we solemnly promised to renounce the 
world. 

Any offering made either in the old or new dispensation, irre- 
yvocably belonged to the Divinity, and could no longer be destined to 
a profane use, and so we, brethren, once being offered to the Divinity, 
have no right to claim or divert our being from God and give it 
up to the service of the world. And, therefore, St. Paul beseeches 
us, “ Be not conformed to this world.” “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” said Jesus Christ, and, therefore, we, His followers, should 
not have our kingdom here. As we can not serve two masters, so we 
can not serve God and the world,so often anathematized by our divine 
Saviour. 

It is this world which sets and commands customs and fashions 
which are, if not always directly opposed to religion and morality, at 
least contradictory to the spirit of the Gospel. Thus, if the young are 
reproached with forwardness in their manners, they at once allege 
that it is the custom of the world. If they are rebuked for their im- 
modesty in dress or in the play they frequent or in the songs they 
sing, they excuse themselves with the pretext that it is the fashion 
of the day. Nay, for shame, brethren, the depravity of the world 
has sunk so low that men now begin to boast of their immorality, to 
glory in the sins of the flesh, which they now call human weak- 
nesses and esteem almost a necessity, and they laugh to scorn those 
who dare to be shocked or will not espouse their unchaste views or 
shrink from imitating their criminal practices ! 

How dangerous must be the companionship of libertines im- 
bued with such principles, and how easily innocent and unex- 
perienced youth is liable to be led away and become contaminated. 
Also great, I repeat, is the responsibility of parents and teachers at 
the present age. They are in duty bound to forewarn the young 
against these allurements and sophistry, to transform, according to 
the wording of the apostle, by the renewing of their minds. Young 
men and maidens, listen to the words of experience of your elders: 
“ Be wise unto sobriety.” “ Love not the world nor that which is in 
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the world.” Keep aloof, I say; flee from the world, for you all wish 
to be happy; no doubt, it is a natural and imperious craving im- 
planted by God Himself in your youthful hearts. Happiness the 
world promises, but can not bestow. Seek it in the reasonable service 
of God. Repeat with the Psalmist and the sacrificing priest, 
“Introibo ad altare Dei, ad Deum, qui laetificat juventutem meam.” 
Approach unto God’s altar and offer Him the sacrifice of your youth. 
Present unto Him your whole being, body and soul, as a living, holy, 
and pleasing oblation by renouncing for evermore the world and its 
sinful pleasures, and in return for your sacrifice the Lord will grant 
you the only possible felicity that can be enjoyed in this life, viz., 
the peace of a good conscience, which is “a continual feast” and 
surpasseth all understanding. 

And you, elders, be faithful to your baptismal vows, renew them 
from time to time as a protest against modern licentiousness, be re- 
formed, each time in the newness of your mind, prove what is “ the 
good and the acceptable and the perfect will of God.” “ This is the 
will of God—your sanctification.” “Be ye perfect.” Set the ex- 
ample to your numerous junior comembers in Christ Jesus ; preserve 
your bodies undefiled in this world of corruption, that with them you 
may one day deserve to be rewarded in the kingdom of everlasting 
Paradise. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
FEAST OF THE Hoty NAME. 
THE HOLY NAME. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ST. ANDREW’S, N. S. 


“For there is no other name under heaven given among men by which we 
must be saved.”—From the Epistle of this day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Church sets this second Sunday after the Epiphany apart 
as the festival of the Holy Name. God by the mouth of Moses bade men 
not to take His name in vain. He gave His own name as Jehovah, which 
signifies being without beginning or end or shadow of change. It is the 
name of a nature or being, the one almighty and eternal Being. To the 
Jew God is still Jehovah; to the Christian He is Emmanuel, God with us. 
He is this because the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. Let 
us consider: 1. The meaning of the Holy Name. 2. The gracious power 
of it. 3. The claims it has upon us. 

The name of Jesus was given, not of man, but of God. It means 
saviour. It is the name appropriated to God the Son as the Word-made- 
flesh. Two notable types of the Saviour in the Old Testament, who also 
bore His name. They saved their people from bondage in this world. 
He saves His people from bondage both in this world and in that which 
is to come. 

II, This name is (a) a name of power. By virtue of it the nations 
of the earth were called from darkness to God’s own light. By virtue of 
it the Church ever triumphs over foes from without and from within. 
(b) It is a saving name. If we ask the Father in this name for the means 
of salvation, He will give it us. (c) It is a name of wondrous sweetness. 
“Jesus, the only thought of Thee, with sweetness fills my breast.” 

III, The second commandment has for us a new meaning and binds 
us with a more sacred bond. The God of the Jews dwelt in light inac- 
cessible; the God of the Christians, Emmanuel, has come down from on 
high, and is Himself the light that enlightened every man coming into 
this world. He has taught us to pray that the name of God may be 
hallowed. Let us, then, bless and praise it; let us beware of profaning it 
or taking it in vain. 


To-day is the festival of the Holy Name of Jesus. The Church 
has set for this, the second Sunday after the Epiphany, a special 
Office and Mass of the Holy Name, to honor it, to show her reverence 
for it, and to teach her children to honor and reverence so august a 
name. 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
Such is God’s command in the Old Law, given amid the thunders of 
Sinai. The Jews had the greatest reverence for the name of God. 
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It was to them a name of dread, a name of power, and a name of 
majesty. They stood in awe of it; so much so that they would not 
even utter it aloud. Jehovah was the name by which the Most High 
was known to them, the name He gave Himself. It signifies literally, 
“T am who am,” the one perfect and almighty Being. Creatures 
have being—God alone is. When Moses asked the name of Him 
who spoke from the burning bush, the answer came, “ Jehovah,” 
that is, “I am who am.” And when God sent Moses in His own 
name to the children of Israel, He bade him tell them, “ He who is 
sent you.” 

Jehovah, as you will observe, is the name, not of a person, but 
rather of a nature or being, that nature or being which is common 
to the three divine persons. So long as God was the Creator merely 
of man, and not the Redeemer, or, rather, so long as the work of 
creation only, and not of redemption, was wrought, this was a fitting 
name, for the work of creation is common to the three divine per- 
sons. But when one of the three divine persons, the Son or second 
person, came into the world and “ was found in fashion as a man,” 
to redeem man by His sufferings and death upon the cross, there 
was need of a distinctive name. To the Jew God is still Jehovah, the 
almighty and eternal Deity, without distinction of persons. To the 
Christian this same almighty and eternal God is revealed as three 
in one, three persons in one nature—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
And the second person of this trinity, the Only Begotten of the 
Father, is revealed as in a special sense our God, Emmanuel, God 
with us. He is revealed because He stands in a special relation to us, 
or, more properly speaking, because we stand in a special relation to 
Him, in that having taken upon Himself our nature, He became as 
one of us, became man to redeem and save us. Hence He is givena 
special name, a name that implies both what He is and what He has 
done for us. Let us consider to-day, 1, the origin and meaning of 
this name; 2, the gracious power of it; 3, the claims it has to our 
special reverence and love. 

1. It is the custom that parents, or those who stand for parents, 
should name the new-born child. So Zachary named his child John 
—wrote the name down, for as yet the faculty of speech had not 
been given back to him. But this custom was not followed in the 
case of the Child of whom John was the Precursor. The name was 
given by God Himself. God’s own messenger from on high bade 
the Virgin name her Child Jesus, “ for,” said the angel, “ he shall 
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save his people from their sins.” And in fact, Jesus, in the Hebrew 
tongue, means Saviour, one who saves. This is the special name of 
God the Son, not as God simply, but as God and Man in one divine 
person. For though He who died to save us was truly God, yet it 
was not as God, but as man that He died. 

There were many types of this God and Saviour under the Jewish 
dispensation ; that is to say, many men who by their virtues or their 
deeds in some sort foreshadowed Him. We read of two in par- 
ticular who bore His name, Jesus the son of Josedeck, and Josue, 
which is but another form in Hebrew of the same name. The former 
of the two was the high priest under whom the Jews returned from 
the Babylonian captivity; the latter, after the death of Moses, led 
them into the land of promise. They were the saviours of their peo- 
ple, and hence bore the name. Types or figures they were, too, of 
Him who was to come, shadowing forth, though but dimly and in- 
completely, the person of the world’s Saviour. For He is the Saviour 
alike of Jew and Gentile. And He redeems them from a far more 
galling bondage than that under which the children of Israel groaned 
in the land of Egypt and under the Kings of Babylon; the bondage 
of sin, the slavery of Satan. “ Out of thee,” are the words of the 
prophecy, “ shall come forth the captain who shall rule my people.” 
He is the true Captain of His people in their wanderings up and 
down the wilderness of this world, ever leading them on, even across 
the dark river of death, into the land of promise, God’s own bright 
and happy land beyond. 

2. “ And thou shalt call His name Jesus.” It is a name of power, 
the name of One to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth. 
In this name the apostles wrought signs and wonders, as we also read 
in to-day’s epistle. “By the name of our Lord Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, this man standeth here before you whole.” In this name 
the Gentiles were called to the true faith; long had they sat in the 
valley and in the shadow of death, but at the name of Jesus they 
came forth from darkness into God’s own admirable light. In the 
might of this name, too, the Church of God has ever come off vic- 
torious in her struggle with the world and the powers of darkness. 
Often has it seemed to those who see with eyes of flesh that she 
must be overcome, that she must collapse, assaulted by foes from 
without and torn by schisms from within, but her help is ever in 
the name of the Lord: it is her shield and her protection. 

It is a saving name, too, this name of Jesus, and a name of hope. 
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“ There is none other name under heaven given to men whereby we 
must be saved.” In the name of the Saviour we appeal with con- 
fidence to God our help. He Himself has assured us that if we 
ask the Father anything in His name He will give it us. Therefore 
does Holy Church end all her prayers to God “ through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who with Thee and the Holy Ghost liveth 
and reigneth God, world without end.” But what should we ask 
in the name of the Saviour, says St. Augustine, if not the means of 
salvation? Naught else is fittingly asked for in that name. 

Lastly, this name is a name of singular sweetness, as He is of 
singular sweetness and tenderness who bears it. Such He was while 
yet He dwelt visibly with men, when He went about doing good, 
healing the sick, comforting the sorrowful, pardoning the sinful, 
going out in search of the strayed sheep and bearing it back on His 
own shoulders to the fold. St. Bernard used to say that this name 
was as honey to his tongue, sweetest music in his ear, an abiding joy 
in his heart. And to the great St. Augustine, even while he was held 
fast in the bonds of heresy and sin, no writings, however admirable, 
could, as he tells us, give pleasure or content, if he found not therein 
the holy name of Jesus. 

3. We see, then, what claims this name has upon us, how rev- 
erently we should invoke it, how careful we should be not to pro- 
fane it, or take it in vain. “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain; for the Lord shall not hold him guiltless who takes 
His name in vain.” This commandment, given of old to the children 
of Israel, has a new meaning for us, a more binding force, an added 
sanctity. “In the name of Jesus,” says the apostle, “every knee 
should bend, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth, and every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is most 
high in the glory of God the Father.” If the Jews revered the name 
of Jehovah, how much more should we to whom the goodness and 
kindness of God the Saviour hath appeared, revere the name of that 
Saviour. 

Let us look a little more closely into the new meaning this name 
has for us who live under the dispensation of the Gospel. I have 
said that, under the old dispensation, the name which God bore de- 
noted, not the personality, but the being merely of the Godhead. 
Jehovah was to the Jews a name of terror. A pure Spirit, they 
could scarce form to themselves any notion of Him; dwelling in the 
highest heaven, in light inaccessible, He was too remote from 
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mortal ken to awaken any feeling of tender devotion. Awe He 
could inspire and dread, but for the run of men He could hardly be 
the object of filial affection. Reason and conscience were, indeed, 
enlightened, but the imagination was not kindled, nor the heart 
touched. When, however, the goodness and kindness of God the 
Saviour appeared to all men; when He who dwelt in the highest 
heaven deigned to come down upon earth, to be born of woman, to 
become the very pattern of lowliness and meekness, to give such 
proof of love for men as to lay down His own life for them, then 
for the first time man could fully realize that God is love. For had 
not God so loved the world as to give His only Son, that all who be- 
lieved in Him should not perish but should have life everlasting? 
Therefore, the commandment given to the Jew has for the Christian, 
as I have said, a more binding force, an added sanctity. The charity 
of Christ presseth us, the charity of Christ constrains us, to revere 
His name. There is added a new bond, a new obligation: the bond 
of love, the obligation of gratitude for grace received. 

Our Lord Himself has taught us to pray daily that the name of 
God may be hallowed. There are many ways in which this petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer is fulfilled. The name of God is hallowed 
when we confess Him openly before men. “ Every one that shall 
confess me before men, I will also confess him before my Father 
who is in heaven ” (Matt. x. 32). How splendidly did the martyrs 
give effect to this prayer when they shed their blood for the faith 
once delivered to the saints! The name of God is also honored and 
hallowed when we invoke it in the spirit of faith and render thanks 
and praise for all that He is pleased to send us, whether for our con- 
solation or correction. Oh! it is easy to bless God and praise Him 
when all goes well with us; when the sun shines, and our hearts 
are glad, and friends are at our side, and the world smiles upon us. 
But let all this be changed, as changed it needs must be in this 
changeful world. Let our sky be overcast, let gloom take the place 
of gladness in our hearts, let friends fall away from our side, and 
the world frown upon us; then, oh! then, it is hard to bow our will to 
the holy will of God, hard to lift our voice to bless the hand that 
strikes to heal us. How few there are who say with holy Job, when 
stripped like him of all they prize in this world: “ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord” 
(Job i. 21). 

This is the positive side of the precept given of old. It has also 
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its negative side; indeed, it is primarily a negative precept, “ Thoy 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” How prone 
are men to violate this holy commandment! The wicked seem to 
find a fiendish pleasure in cursing and blaspheming the name of the 
All Holy. For a pagan even to profane the holy name is a crime; in 
a Christian it is impiety and blackest ingratitude. It does not seem 
possible that any one can wilfully abuse the holy name, especially 
the holy name of Jesus; can mix it up with curses or employ it to 
give vent to his annoyance or anger, and at the same time be in a 
state of grace. Let us invoke that holy name with reverence and 
love; let us seek to make reparation for the outrages that are offered 
to it; let us take it as our watchword, and with the apostle glory in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Doing this we shall find the surest defense 
against our foes in life, and strength and sweetest comfort in our 
dying moments. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
BY THE REV. H. G, HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“Tf it be possible, as much as is in you, having peace with all men.”— 
Rom. xii. 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Impression made by Christian charity on pagan 
world. Apply this text to lives of Catholics now. 1 Study of St. Paul's 
teaching in Rom. xti. (a) Duty to God. (b) To fellows. (c) How 
manifested. Compare with Christ’s doctrine on the Mount. 2. Examina- 
tion of conscience on this point. The uncharitableness, especially in 
speech, even of pious Catholics. The cause of this is pride, according to 
St. James. 3. The Law of Love as promulgated and exemplified by Christ. 
4. Distinction between precepts and counsels, between hatred and aversion, 
Matters of precept in connection with social intercourse, prayer, justice, 
etc. 

Conclusion.—Exhortation to generosity. Motives: Example of Christ, 
and our own need of forgiveness. 


“See how these Christians love one another!” Such were the 
words in which the Pagan world expressed its astonishment at the 
new race of men that had sprung up in their midst—a community of 
people whose maxims and conduct were utterly different from the 
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maxims and conduct of the society around them; a community in 
which it was the rule to love, not only one another, but persecutors 
also: in which unselfishness took the place of self-seeking, humility 
of pride; in which the highest ambition was not to attain to wealth 
or honor, but to die the martyr’s death; a community in which the 
poor, the humble, and the despised of this world held the place of 
honor; in which the only form of revenge allowed was the return 
of good for evil, of blessing for cursing, and of prayer for persecu- 
tion. Had they but known the truth of God, those Pagans need not 
have been astounded. Had they but known the only true God, and 
Him whom the Father had sent, they would have seen in the Chris- 
tian’s life the image and reflection of the life of Jesus; the living 
embodiment of His teaching and of His example, the living fruit of 
His grace, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. And, thank 
God, many of them came to know and to recognize in the God-man 
that light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world, 
the light that they had dimly perceived in the teachings of their own 
heart and conscience, dictated to them the natural law written in 
every soul of man. 

Dear brethren, what would one of those heathens say if 
thrown into the midst of the Catholics at this time and in this 
place? Nay, what do the irreligious, the careless, the unbelieving of 
to-day think of us when they fall in with us? Are they constrained 
to cry out, “ See how these Christians—these Catholics love one an- 
other”? Do they see reproduced in us, in our daily life, the teach- 
ings and example of our divine Master? In the Church at large, 
thank God, they can see this if they know where to look, for the 
Catholic Church will never cease to produce holy men and women 
who are living copies of their Lord. But individuals, and whole 
communities may grow lax and fall below the standard of the Chris- 
tian Church of which they are members. It is then a personal ques- 
tion for each of us: Does my life shine forth before men as the life 
of a follower of Jesus? Are those who observe me constrained to 
exclaim, “ See how these Catholics love one another”? Yes, my 
dear brethren, our Christian fraternal charity is a real and effective 
test of our religion. If our charity is not what it should be, there is 
something wrong with our Christianity: we are not following our 
blessed Lord, nor showing forth to the world in ourselves His teach- 
ings and His life. The holy apostle in that chapter of his epistle to 
the Romans from which my text is taken paints the portrait of a 
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faithful follower of Christ, and he lays great stress on the duty of 
paternal charity, and on our conduct toward others. We might well 
read and study the whole chapter of which to-day’s epistle is a por- 
tion, and apply the standard of the apostle to our own lives. In alj 
probability we shall have much to learn from the comparison. Up 
to this point in his epistle, St. Paul has been treating chiefly of 
doctrinal questions, and unfolding to his hearers the deep mysteries 
of redemption and grace, of predestination and election, of sin and 
justice and mercy. But now he enters upon the question of the 
practical life of a Christian, and holds up to us the new man in Christ 
Jesus, living according to the new law of grace and love, accom- 
plishing what the Old Law could never of itself have enabled him 
to accomplish. And first he treats of our duty to God—the duty that 
we owe to Him, not only because He is our Creator and Lord, but 
out of very gratitude for his mercies to us—the duty of whole- 
hearted self-oblation in His service. “I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable service. And be 
not conformed to this world, but be reformed in the newness of your 
mind, that you may prove what is the good, and the acceptable, and 
the perfect will of God.” Coming, then, to our duties to one another, 
the apostle lays down the foundation upon which the duty of Chris- 
tian charity rests, the fact of our common membership in the mys- 
tical Body of Christ: “ For as in one body we have many members 

so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” Hence we are to “love one another 
with the charity of brotherhood.” 

And this holy fraternal charity is to find expression in acts of 
true sympathy and of loving forgiveness. “ Bless them that perse- 
cute you: bless and curse not. Rejoice with them that rejoice: weep 
with them that weep. . . . To no man rendering evil for evil. 
Providing good things, not only in the sight of God, but also in the 
sight of all men; if it be possible, as much as is in you, having peace 
with all men.” Thus, in his all-embracing charity, the apostle ex- 
horts us to do good, not only “to them that are of the household 
of the faith,” but to all with whom we come in contact and who are 
children of the same Father whom we love and adore. We seem to 
hear an echo, in these beautiful passages, of the beatitudes pro- 
nounced by the Master Himself in that great promulgation of the 
Chrislike law of love—the Sermon on the Mount: “ Blessed are the 
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poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall possess the land; . . . Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God” (Matt. v. 3 seqq.). 
How do our lives, dear brethren, correspond to all this? This is 
the question which the Church would have us ask ourselves when she 
puts these earnest exhortations of St. Paul before us in the Holy 
Mass to-day. How do we keep the rule of Christian charity toward 
others? Let us look a little more closely at the teaching of the 
apostle, that we may learn the lesson which the Holy Ghost teaches 
us by his mouth. He sums up the law of paternal charity in the 
words of my text: “ If it be possible, as much as is in you, have peace 
with all men.” Live in peace, in that holy peace which the divine 
Infant has come to spread abroad in the hearts and souls of men. 
Live in peace with yourselves and with others, in that peace of God 
which is the effect of divine grace sanctifying our souls and ener- 
gizing our conduct. And now, dear brethren, to come to the prac- 
tical application of the apostle’s teaching to our daily life: Do we live 
at peace with those about us; with our relations, our friends, our de- 
pendents or superiors? It is a sad thing that one of the besetting 
sins of good people is a want of charity to others in thought and 
word. How often it is the case that a pious Catholic, one who goes 
frequently, perhaps very frequently, to Holy Mass and the sacra- 
ments, who prays much and gives much time to pious exercises, is 
yet not at all notable for charity in speech, for living at peace with 
others. Let us remember those strong words of St. James: “If 
any man think himself to be religious, not bridling his tongue, but 
deceiving his own heart, this man’s religion is vain” (James i. 26) ; 
and again: “If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man” (James iii. 2). What is the explanation of this sad fact? St. 
Paul shall answer. “ Brethren,” he says, “be not wise in your own 
conceits.” Yes, it is want of humility; it is because we are wise in 
our own conceits; it is because we think we know better and are 
better than those about us, that we allow our tongues to run away 
with us into bitter, uncharitable, harsh, or censorious speech; it is a 
secret persuasion of our own superior wisdom and piety and good- 
ness that leads us to talk of the foolish deeds or sinful actions of 
others. “If you have bitter zeal, and there be contentions in your 
hearts, glory not, and be not liars against the truth,” says St. James 
(iii. 14). Do not pose, that is, as pious and holy, as followers of 
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Christ, if your speech is bitter or contentious, if you are obstinate on 
every occasion in upholding your own opinion; for that pretence to 
piety is a lie! “ For this is not wisdom, descending from above; but 
earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying and contention is, there 
is inconstancy and every evil work. But the wisdom which is from 
above first indeed is chaste, then peaceable, modest, easy to be per- 
suaded, consenting to the good, full of mercy, and good fruits, with- 
out judging, without dissimulation. And the fruit of justice is sown 
in peace to them that make peace” (James iii. 15-18). Yes, dear 
brethren, we little know what fruit of justice, what merits in the 
sight of God we lose, because we spoil our good works, our sacra- 
ments, our prayers, by uncharitableness, harsh judgment of others, 
petty contentions, backbiting, and a pernicious habit of censorious 
criticism of others’ doings. Let us begin with true Christian hu- 
mility, remembering that we are in very truth just what we are in 
the sight of God, no more and no less, not what we are in our own 
too lenient judgment, nor even what we are in the estimation of 
others. God’s judgment of us is the only true one; and in God’s 
sight we are nothing, for all the good we are or have is His gift, and 
is not of ourselves. So, then, humility is the truth—a humble, lowly 
estimate of ourselves is the true one. And this humility, as St. Paul 
implies, is at the root of all virtues, even of that paternal charity 
which he is recommending to us. Where pride is, the virtue of true 
charity can not. enter. How much scandal is caused by the bicker- 
ings and unkind sayings of the professedly religious! 

What Protestant or unbeliever is likely to be edified by the 
ordinary tea-table conversation which he may often hear in Catholic 
circles, to say nothing of the weaker brethren of the fold, who note 
the small effect that follows from frequent Communions and daily 
Masses? Dear brethren, we have a responsibility in this matter 
greater, perhaps, than we realize. Let us emulate the Christians of 
early days, so that, seeing us, others may say, “ See how those Cath- 
olics love one another.” There is a case, implied by St. Paul in the 
words of my text, when the exercise of paternal charity is specially 
difficult, and in which we have an opportunity of exercising this 
virtue, if we will, in a degree that may be heroic: “ If it be possible, 
as much as is in you, having peace with all men.” With some peo- 
ple it is impossible, or next to impossible to have peace. But the 
apostle, by the words “as much as is in you,” points out that it is 
our duty to take care that we ourselves do nothing to provoke con- 
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tention or ill-will. If the other persists, it will not be our fault. He 
is our enemy, but, though he is our enemy, we are not thereby re- 
leased from the law of charity in his regard. No; the new law of 
love bids us extend our charity even to those who hate us. “ You 
have heard that it hath been said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thy enemy. But I say to you: Love your enemies: do good to 
them that hate you: and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you: that you may be the children of your Father who is in heaven: 
who maketh his sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon 
the just and the unjust: for if you love those that love you, what 
reward shall you have?” (Matt. v. 43 ss.). Such is the sublime law 
of Jesus Christ, promulgated by His own life. Such is the law by 
the keeping of which we may rise to great heights of virtue, and to 
the imitation of Him who prayed for his persecutors when they 
nailed Him to the cross: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” And how is this law of love for our enemies to be 
carried out? What are our duties in this respect? The teachings of 
our divine Lord contain both precepts and counsels: precepts that 
are of obligation upon all His disciples: counsels of perfection which 
He lovingly invites us to follow, but which He leaves us free to follow 
or not. And so in this matter of loving our enemies, there are some 
things which are of obligation, and other things which are counsels 
of perfection. And first, the law of Christ forbids all hatred, even of 
our enemies: “ Love your enemies: do good to those that hate you.” 
To hate even those who have injured and offended us is a sin, and 
may be a mortal sin. ; 

But we must carefully distinguish between real hatred and 
mere dislike. There are some persons to whom we naturally 
can not take a liking. Their temperament is different from 
ours—we do not get on well with them. But this is not hatred. 
True, it is a disposition we ought by no means to indulge, and which 
we should try to overcome, but it is not hate. Real hate is not merely 
aversion, but an aversion which includes wishing some evil to the 
person whom we hate. This, indeed, is altogether contrary to that 
Christian love by which we are known to be the disciples of the Son 
of God. How, then, are we to exercise that love of our enemy which 
our holy religion inculcates? We are bound to show to him all 
ordinary civilities ; this much is commanded ; and if we would follow 
the counsels of our Lord, and exercise the virtue of charity in a 
higher degree, we shall not only show him ordinary civility, but 
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bestow upon him special acts of friendship. To do this is to follow 
more closely our blessed Lord, who allowed the traitor Judas to 
salute Him with a kiss, and called Him by the endearing name of 
“friend,” at the very moment of His betrayal. According to this 
rule we are bound by strict precept to include our enemy in those 
we pray for; we may not refuse to return his greeting, or refuse to 
answer him when he speaks to us. At the same time we are not 
bound, although it is an act of virtue to do so, to greet him spon- 
taneously, to hold lengthy conversations with him, or, in common 
parlance, to “ make up to him.” To do these things would be, as | 
have said, most meritorious and like our Lord, but the ommission, 
though an imperfection, is not a sin. Again we are bound to for- 
give him all injuries and offences, though, at the same time, we are 
not forbidden, when justice demands it, to seek such compensation 
as we have a right to by law; but this must be without hatred or ill- 
will ; and we must be free from the desire of revenge. I have pointed 
out this difference, dear brethren, between what is of counsel and 
what is of precept, in order to ease the consciences of those who 
think they are guilty of sin because they can not like certain per- 
sons, and who confuse downright hatred and ill-will with a natural 
antipathy which may be due to no fault of their own; but God forbid 
that I should recommend you to restrict yourselves to the minimum 
that is required to avoid sin! No, indeed! Let us be generous: let 
us be like our Lord and His saints. Let us endeavor to make friends 
of our enemies in the spirit of Christian love. Let us obey the earnest 
exhortation of St. Paul in the epistle of to-day: “If it be possible as 
much as is in you have peace with all men. Not revenging your- 
selves, my dearly beloved, but give place unto wrath, for it is written: 
Revenge to me; I will repay, saith the Lord. But if thy enemy be 
hungry, give him to eat; if he thirst, give him to drink; for doing 
this thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not overcome 
by evil, but overcome by good” (Rom. xii. 18-21). We all have 
need of God’s just mercy, and at the day of judgment, it will be 
well for us if we have consistently shown mercy to the failings and 
sins and defects of others, for we shall have enough of our own to 
answer for. Yes, it will be well for us, for we shall then merit the 
benediction of our Lord, who will then be our Judge: “ Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
THE GOSPEL OF WORK. 
BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“ And going out about the third hour he saw others standing in the market- 
place idle.”—Gospel of the Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—(a) Meaning of word Septuagesima. First note 

sounding approach of Lent and Easter. (b) Labor in God’s vineyard nec- 

) essary prelude to Easter joys in Heaven. (c) Work and pain common in- 

heritance of all men—saints and sinners alike. Spirit that animates them 

only distinction. (d) All not in the vineyard, 1. e., the Church of Christ— 

all not members of His mystic body either in corporate union or union 
of grace are standing idle in the market place of life. 

I. Detailed explanation of the parable that forms subject of the 
Gospel of the day. May be called the Gospel of work. How God is 
calling ever to its observance. What is man’s work in this sense? It is 
his lifelong duty. The faithful discharge of all we owe to God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves. To do this needs all our time and energy. 

II. Man evidently destined by God for work. Mind and body fail 
and rust if not employed. Idleness, voluntary or enforced, demoralizes 
the best and strongest. Hence contentment to be had only in and through 
labor—in and through activity of mental and bodily powers. David. Sol- ' 
omon. Samson. 

III, Adam meant to serve God in Eden not by rest but by activity. 
His mind and heart to be devoted to the great leading work of all rational 
beings, prayer and praise. His bodily powers to tilling and setting in 
order the earthly Paradise entrusted to him. The curse inflicted on him 
a blessing in disguise. Motto of monks of old, “ Laborare est orare.” 

Conclusion.—Bear in mind we can not enter Heaven with empty 
hands. Mere absence of wrong-doing not enough for salvation. Talent 
to be used and increased, not buried in ground. Light to be held aloft, 
not put under a bushel. If hitherto we have been deaf to God’s appeal 
to work in His vineyard—if we have lived as drones and idlers, let us 
now hearken to the voice of the Master—thus only can we hear Him say 
at life’s close, “ Well done, good and faithful servant . . . enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord” (Matt. xxv. 21). 


a ee ee i 


Introduction.—The word Septuagesima, distinguishing tne Sun- 
day we have reached in the calendar to-day, reminds us that in the 
course of seventy days we shall keep the great feast of Easter; 
and, consequently, warns us that we are fast approaching the 
holy season of Lent—that solemn time of prayer and penance 
specially set apart to dispose us for celebrating the great festival 
of Easter worthily. As you are aware, Easter is an emblem 
of the heavenly joy awaiting the just hereafter, and both the 
epistle and gospel read for our instruction this morning com- 
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bine to tell us that there is no royal road to the possession of this 
joy; but that we must all, like athletes in a struggle or laborers on 
hire, make up our minds both to fight for it and work for it. “The 
kingdom of heaven,” says our divine Lord, “ suffereth violence, 
and the violent bear it away ” (Matt xi. 12). Work and suffering, 
labor and pain, are inseparable from human life. They are the 
common inheritance of all mankind—saints and sinners, just and un- 
just alike. The spirit in which they are gone through alone makes 
the difference. If we accept our allotted share thereof bravely, cheer- 
fully and resignedly, then is our life truly profitable—because 
borne for God, gone through in His holy service, i. e., in His 
vineyard. If, on the contrary, we toil and suffer (as nearly all of 
us must) impatiently, without reference to God or a future life, 
or for bad, unworthy, or exclusively worldly motives, then, as far as 
reward in the next life goes, we might as well have stood “ in the 
market-place all the day idle,” because unemployed in God’s vine- 
yard, not working in His holy service. 

I. But coming to the parable that forms the subject of the 
gospel. By the father of the family is meant God, the common 
Father of us all. The workmen whom He hires are all the mem- 
bers of the human race, who, as made by Him, are His born subjects 
and servants. The vineyard is His Holy Church into which all 
nations are called spiritually to labor; because therein, as in His 
own kingdom or domain, does God wish to be served, and in it alone 
(at least in spirit and good will) is work done truly profitable to 
salvation. The different hours of the day whereat He goes forth 
to call them to work in the fulfilment of their duty mark the differ- 
ent periods of man’s mortal life compared in Scripture to a day. 
The penny He promises as a reward, in allusion to the customs and 
coinage of the East, denotes the everlasting bliss of Paradise, which, 
in kind, at least, though not in degree, will fall to the lot of all in- 
discriminately who succeed in saving their immortal souls. Yes, 
dear brethren, at every hour of the day of life—at every stage of 
our mortal pilgrimage—in childhood, youth, manhood, aye, even in 
old age, our great Master is ever calling us to the performance of our 
life-work, i. e., our duty. Through the voice of conscience, through 
the voice of His ministers in pulpit and confessional, by the good 
example and wise counsels of others, He is ever inviting us to 
abandon idle and frivolous pursuits and devote ourselves seriously 
and earnestly to the fulfilment of the tasks allotted to us in life. 
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Every age, every rank, has its duty to perform, its work to get 
through, its corner of God’s vineyard to till. This is simply a man- 
ner of expressing “ the service of God” to which we are all called. 
Man’s life-work is summed up in the faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of the duties we owe to God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 
Every one who does this is a hard and honest worker in the vine- 
yard of the Lord, i. e., His Church. 

II. God made man, for man’s own good, to labor, to toil, and in 
some mysterious way has made his happiness and contentment in 
life dependent thereon. None so wretched as the idle, none so 
miserable as those who try to turn life into a dream or a pastime. 
Nothing can be held or gained without labor, and so far from com- 
plaining of being compelled to work for a livelihood, we ought rather 
to praise and bless God for thus preserving us from the danger and 
misery of idleness. Hunger, thirst, poverty, and fatigue, often re- 
garded as a curse, are only healthy stimulants to God-ordained work. 
The happy and contented man is he who makes good use of his 
mental and bodily powers—the very instruments given him by God 
for work. 

III. When the Creator placed Adam in the garden of Eden, He 
did not mean him to loll away his life in indolence. He had a double 
task assigned him—the duty, the mental task of prayer and praise, 
of living and worshipping God, and next the bodily one of keeping 
in order that abode of delights. And when branded as a rebel he 
was thrust out into a cheerless and desolate world. God inflicted 
on him a penalty that He knew would, in the long run, prove the 
greatest blessing both to him and his descendants, viz., “to earn 
his bread in the sweat of his brow.” The Almighty foresaw the 
dangers of idleness, and, therefore, in His wisdom, made labor, in 
most instances, an indispensable condition for gaining even the very 
necessaries of life. In tilling the earth, in wresting it from a state of 
wilderness, or drawing from it, by the exercise of their talents, its 
hidden wealth and secrets, man and his descendants ever have been 
and ever will be employed, and find therein punishment, reward, 
and happiness all providentially combined. From the constant move- 
ment and ceaseless activity everywhere going on around us in 
creation, it would seem that it is God’s will to be served and praised 
by the untiring energy of His creatures, and that a laborious life, 
led in His honor, is the grandest and most acceptable prayer that 
can be offered to Him. Hence the motto of the monks of old was 
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“ Laborare est orare ”—work is prayer, and, indeed, their lives found 
an almost even alternative of labor and prayer, both forms of ener 
making them true workingmen in the higher and fuller sense of 
the term. They knew, as indeed we all know, that idleness de. 
moralizes the noblest and best disposed natures; that it is, in the 
words of the proverb, “the fruitful mother of all vices,” and that 
when the great spirit of evil finds a man idle, he will soon find him 
something to do. The best remedy against the worst forms of 
temptation is to be ever actively employed. When did King David 
vield to the vice that turned him into a murderer and an adulterer? 
Not when fighting the battles of the Lord, nor actively and usefully 
engaged in promoting the welfare of his subjects. No; but in the 
unguarded moments of idleness, gazing from his windows at what 
it was his duty to turn his eyes from. Solomon, busily occupied 
in raising a temple to the Most High, remains a virtuous and God- 
fearing prince; growing idle and effeminate, he falls a prey to all 
manner of vice and sensuality. Samson, too, carrying out the tasks 
assigned him, remains unconquered and unconquerable. Yielding 
to sloth, lolling away his time in the lap of Delilah, he falls an easy 
prey to his enemies, the Philistines. 

But, some may say, We have nothing to do—our duties are light— 
the greater part of the day unoccupied. Now this is a mere excuse. 
Leisure in the sight of God does not condone indolence. None can 
plead lack of occupation. There is work enough in the duties of life 
—even deducting a fair amount of time for its pleasures and amuse- 
ments—to fill up all one’s time, too much, indeed, when we consider 
how short and uncertain life is. To say nothing of the duties and 
occupations of our respective states of life—we have all, as good 
Christians, to take our share in the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. Then we have the personal duty of prayer and divine 
worship. We have the culture not only of mind but of heart to 
attend to. We have in our own way and measure to make war on 
disorder, ignorance, and vice whether in ourselves or others. These 
and kindred occupations are what our great Master is ever calling 
us to at every period of life. 

We must carefully bear in mind that the mere absence of wrong- 
doing will not suffice for salvation. We must also have a certain 
positive amount of good works to show, when summoned to our last 
account. Remember the fate of the man who buried his talents in 
the ground. He was cast into outer darkness not because he did 
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anything wrong, but because he failed to do anything good. He 
pleaded with some show of reason that his talent was his own, and 
that as such he could do what he liked with it. Nay, he said he 
was afraid to lose it or make bad use of it. But in vain, God made 
him see that it was not his own, no more than his life nor the world 
he spends it in, are his own. The talent, i. e., God’s gifts of in- 
telligence, free will, grace and the rest, were lent to him, entrusted 
to him not to be buried in the ground, but to be made to fructify, 
to increase. Our light is given not to be put under a bushel, but to 
shine before all men. Even the lowliest and most ill-favored amongst 
us have received certain talents, gifts of mind, or body, certain 
capacities and graces, for the good or bad use of which we are all 
responsible to the Almighty giver of “every good and perfect gift.” 

Let us all,then, pause and ask ourselves whether we have performed 
our work in life faithfully or not; whether we have lived as good, 
industrious laborers, or as idle and useless drones in Christ’s vine- 
yard—the Church of God. Have we answered the divine call to work 
or stood idly in the market-place of life? Let us make up our 
minds to labor not merely with the views to provide for temporal 
but for eternal life. Bear in mind that we work under the eye of 
a Master who is as generous in rewarding as He is rigorous in pun- 
ishing. Let us all, each in his own way and sphere, fulfil exactly 
and regularly the tasks and duties imposed upon us, so that we may 
one day deserve to hear the consoling words, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will place thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ” (Matt. xxv. 21). 














APOLOGETICA.* 


A Course oF Firty-Two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS on 
POPULAR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
I. CatuHotic Loyatrty. 


Introduction.—The need of Catholic loyalty, that is, the habit of 
fidelity to our Catholic Church in its teachings and precepts. This 
loyalty which is needed always, but especially now, is compacted of 
loyalty of life or living, loyalty of will, loyalty of reason. 

1. Loyalty to the life enforced by Catholic principle is the best 
and only life worth living. 

2. Loyalty of will—adhesion of our will to all God proposes to the 
Christian through the Church. 

3. Loyalty of reason, which rounds off the whole loyalty of the 
Catholic. 

Loyalty is fidelity. It may mean being true to friends, to country, 
to ourselves, to principles, to God. Fidelity to God is highest and 
most imperative. This loyalty is an adhesion to God in all His rela- 
tions to man. God’s relation to us finds its most perfect expression 
in what He has taught us to believe and to do. In other words, it is 
the religion or the Church which He has established for our guidance 
in belief and conduct. This loyalty is always a duty, but in these 
times wherein so much opposition to the Church exists it is more 
than ever an obligation. The loyalty of the Catholic to his religion 
manifests itself in three ways. It is threefold devotion or loyalty 
of mind, of will, of life. 

I. Loyalty of Life is living according to the dictates of religion. It 
is shaping our whole conduct according to the precepts of the Church. 
It is unnecessary to state that the Catholic Church is the oldest and ' 
the only Church. By the excellence of its notes and marks it should 
elicit devotion. It is the essential pattern of all living. It makes for 
the only life worth living. There are outside the Church beautiful 
lives, but they are beautiful only inasmuch as they approximate the 


* The number of sketches published in each of our issues will correspond 
with the number of Sundays in the month. 
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teachings of the Church and are imperfect wherein they recede from 
those teachings. Among the reasons which call for this loyalty of 
life are the splendor of Catholic truth and Catholic ethics and all that 
the Church has it in her power to do for the individual here and here- 
after, for the family and the country—loyalty during life and until 
and in death. 

II. Loyalty of Will. This is adhesion of our will to the will of 
the Church. It is implied in life-loyalty, but it goes to the further 
length of not only strengthening exterior living, but of permeating 
the interior man with the beautifying and vivifying principles of 
Catholicity. The will must be loyally Catholic. It must, as it can, 
control the whole man. It must dictate loyalty to all the faculties 
and senses of man. It must command unquestioning faith and heroic, 
if necessary, charity. It is well to remember that our will is our 
own. We may do with it as we please. If inclined to doubt, the will 
may compel assent ; if disinclined to righteous conduct, the will may 
compel action. The life and the strength of the will is maintained 
by grace and the channels of grace—i. e., sacraments. 

III. Loyalty of Reason. We have, perhaps, against all laws of 
sequence reserved this for the last place. This plan is introductory 
to a series which aim at showing the rational foundations of our 
faith and at presenting answers to the flippant, though dangerous, 
objections which are the cant words of the age. Reason-loyalty is 
the most needed. This loyalty is the subjecting our reason to every- 
thing taught by the Church. It means unconditional, though not 
servile, surrender. The first element of this devotion is found in 
humility of reason, in acknowledging its limitations, in an unwilling- 
ness to take for granted what is alleged against revelation, in a dis- 
position of allegiance running through all discussion. The essential 
altitude of reason is one whereby it confesses that God and the 
Church can not be mistaken, but that it itself may and can be at 
fault. The province of reason will be examined hereinafter and its 
legitimate obligations established. Many are the advantages to be 
derived from this triple loyalty. Enough is it to enumerate peace 
of mind, loftiness of principle, happiness in this world and the next. 





II. Tue Rocks wHicH WRECK FAITH. 


Introduction.—There is none of a man’s possessions which is to 
be more carefully protected than his faith. There is not one of his 
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holdings which is more constantly threatened. Sailing over life’s 
sea, rocks imperiling his faith are piercing the waves everywhere, 
and narrow indeed is the channel through which he is to pilot his 
way in safety. We assume that faith is more precious to him than 
anything else that is his. It is not an assumption; it is a certainty, 
and a dread one. 

I. What is a man’s faith to him? Faith is the “ argument of the 
unseen.” It is a chart well mapped out and marking unmistakably 
the points of danger on the ocean of life. It describes the port 
whence he sails ; it directs, in all kinds of weather, his journey toward 
the haven of his destiny. It assures him that he derives his being 
from God—that his whole being must tend Godward, and it shows 
him the only way. It speaks of the unseen—of the unseen of his 
past, of his present, of his future. It furnishes him with the knowl- 
edge of the things that have been and are and will be. It brings 
within his ken the whole path of salvation. Impossible is it to calcu- 
late the advantages of faith. Impossible almost is it to enumerate 
them. Such being the pricelessness of faith, what are 

II. Jts perils. The perils which faith is exposed to are manifold 
and ubiquitous and extreme and insidious. They spring from every 
quarter. They wear the guise of friendship; they borrow the garb 
of angels of light; they underlie adversity; they go hand in hand 
with success. Society is bristling with those dangers; so is wealth, 
and so, beyond a doubt, is the flesh. The arch enemy of mankind 
has his spear raised ever to wound and, if possible, kill faith. The 
world passes it by—faith is not fashionable; it savors too much of 
poverty and low birth and ignorance. Society sometimes wears its 
livery because it is a token of respectability. But faith is a reproach 
to the thoughts and workings of society; is a hindrance; is a 
menace to its pleasures. The flesh has views dramatically opposed to 
those of faith. Let us eat and drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die. Such is the chorus of the flesh, and the tones of faith can 
not be heard, so boisterous is the singing of the flesh, or, if heard, 
they weaken the enthusiasm and mar the gaiety. As for the devil— 
he is a murderer and a liar from the beginning, and faith is his per- 
sistent and indomitable foe and accuser and judge. 

III. Other dangers. Ignorance of the individual. He does not 
know even the essentials of his faith. What he knows not, he loves 
not, and if it bars his way, he hates. The ambition and the greed 
and the selfishness of the individual weaken faith. So does riotous 
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living; so do the passions gratified unlawfully; so does evil com- 
panionship ; so likewise free and loose thinking about matters of 
faith. More than anything else the lawless literature of the day— 
books that are immoral, books atheistic, books cynical, books with- 
out ideals higher than the inspirations of mere nature, books ridicul- 
ing, caricaturing religion, its tenets and practices. These are the 
dangers. The need of guarding against them is obvious. Keep 
the faith. It will keep you here and hereafter. 





III. REASON Is A SUFFICIENT GUIDE FOR ME. 


Introduction.—It is hard to say which is the more culpable or 
more dangerous—disloyalty of words or disloyalty of action. Wher- 
ever the greater guilt lies, this much is certain, that expressions 
against our faith—so-called maxims derogatory to our Church— 
are caught up even by children, and so are more widely spread and 
in this time of so-called independent thought become war cries 
around which the masses unfortunately are only too glad to rally. I 
must use very frequently the epithet “ so-called” because investiga- 
tion will reveal that the terms express principles or facts which have 
no foundation in reason or reality. 

I. What is the meaning of the phrase at the head of this sketch? 
It means that my reason is sufficient for me in everything. It means 
that by the unaided light of my reason I find the solution of all the 
problems of existence. It means that I need neither God nor the 
Church nor any man for my teacher. I can discover alone all that 
is needed to be known regarding this life and the other. This 
crude putting of the significance of the phrase used by so many is 
startling. Nay, it is more—it is shocking. What is the truth of the 
matter? It is not a phrase that fact or reason is able to substantiate. 
What facts can it bring to its aid? Collect all the experience of the 
past. Has any one man’s reason sufficed to enlighten him as to all 
that is required for his development as a man living with other men 
and depending on some force outside of himself for his coming into 
or his going out of life? Has the collective reason of the race been 
sufficient? The pages of history give the reply. What has been the 
teaching of Paganism? What is the teaching of philosophy so- 
called? Has there been certainty, or conviction, or persuasion? Has 
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there been accord? Have all discovered the same God, the same 
duties, the same obligations, the same meaning of life? What has 
been said about God and religion in previous ages and what is being 
said now? No single man has found out every truth or any truth 
plenarily. The same is to be said of the combined efforts of the 
learned when they relied on reason alone, and the same will have to 
be said until the end. 

II. The “principle” is not supported by reason. Reason can 
not prove that of itself it is sufficient to guide man in the intricacies 
of existence. First, fact disproves emphatically the assertion of the 
all sufficing quality of reason. Reason shows us the impotency of 
itself in the settlement of what is most obvious. What is the first 
fact that is forced upon individual reason? The fact that it is lim- 
ited; that its vision has a very near horizon; that there are things 
not only above or beyond it or below it, but apparently upon its 
level which it sees not, or, if it does see, sees very dimly. Reason 
knows that it is fallible as well as limited—fallible inasmuch as 
from very patent facts it deduces wrong conclusions. A man knows 
that his reason has been busier correcting old views than making 
new ones. The reasonable conclusion that the most experienced man 
evolves is that he has made many mistakes in the use of his reason, 
that it is very dark therein, that his whole being yearns for a light 
which reason alone can not enkindle. 





IV. Wuat is FaitH? 


Introduction.—The more we inquire into the nature of the great 
gift of faith, the more we may be impelled to withstand all attacks 
against it, the more we may be animated to estimate its value and 
to prize it at its true worth. So let it be considered first, that: 

I. Faith is a gift. It is ours only by presentation. We have 
not begotten it; we have not stretched out our hands for it and 
seized it. It is not ours to summon as we please. There are 
myriads in the world looking for it. It is a donation. It is 
gratuitous. It comes from God, and no one forced Him to be- 
stow it. Every Catholic, as his reason shows, as he awakens into 
consciousness sooner or later, finds himself in possession of it. 
God is not an “ Indian giver.” He never takes back faith from an 
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individual once He grants it. Yet it disappears sometimes, or 
rather often, from the hold of the possessor. Like every other 
gift, the gift, for example, of existence, God’s concurrence, in order 
to conserve it, is absolutely indispensable. When a man loses his 
faith he interposes between God’s action and his possession an ob- 
stacle something like the short-circuiting of an electrical current—the 
burning out of a fuse, for instance—and lo! there is no inter- 
mediary between God and the soul in the matter of faith, and the 
grand, bright light goes out, and “ life eternal is lost and the man 
does not know ” Thee—only true God and Him whom Thou hast 
sent Christ Jesus (John xvii. 3). It is to be understood that no 
man loses the gift of faith save by his own fault. God never takes 
it away. Man rejects it or man throws it from him. 

II. Faith is a gift of transcendent excellence. (a) It is the 
foundation, the corner, the keystone of the Church. (b) The 
root of that tree Nabuchodonosor saw in his dream (Dan. iv. 7). 
(c) The beginning of salvation, the origin of justification. (d) 
It raises us above brutes, above the senses. (e) It elevates us 
above nature; it supernaturalizes us. (f) It is the assimilation 
of our nature with the divine nature. (g) It is the dawning of 
the beatific vision. (/) It is a new sense, telescopic in its powers 
(i) It is certainty in doubt. (j) A haven in the storm. os It 
is the way, the, truth, and the life. 

III. It is delicate beyond the delicacy of anything in nature. 
The hot breath of passion melts it as the sun dissolves the frost 
creations on our windows or in the forest. It is as delicate as 
chastity, as charity. The Christian graces are Chastity, Charity, 
Faith. They wither at a touch—they are killed by a thought. 

Conclusion.—Our care of this rare gift should be commensurate 
with its preciousness. (Cf. Hurter, Vol. I, and S.S., passim et 
ubique. ) 





V. Tue Uses or REASON. 


Introduction.—Reason is the greatest human prerogative. It 
distinguishes man from all the inferior orders of creation. By it 
he is superior to the inanimate, the vegetable, the animal world. 
Reason is given man to keep him from sinking below his inherited 
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level, below the beasts, below inert nature. It is a superadded 
sense, if the term may be used. It is within his control to a large 
degree; it is beyond his command in, perhaps, a still larger de 
gree. What is it and what are its uses? 

I. It is a seeing faculty; it is the immaterial eye of the indj- 
vidual. It perceives. Its object is truth. It does not make truth, 
no more than any eye creates the objects depicted upon its retina, 
The eye does not bring into being the thing it looks upon—that 
thing simply floats into the area of its vision. Were there no such 
object man would not behold it. For. instance, the reason, or the 
intellect of man, does not make it true that two and two are four, 
but because two and two are four the mind sees it to be p0, 
Run through the wide domain of facts intellectual, axioms, 
maxims, principles and the like—these facts are not products of 

the mind; they simply are and present themselves to the mind 
"under investigating or favoring conditions. All this makes for 
the dependence not of truth upon the reason or mind, but for the 
dependence of mind, reason—call it what you will—upon truth. 
We talk of creation in a literary sense. In the strictest meaning, 
creation, that is, in the sense in which the term creation signifies 
the making of something out of nothing, there is no such thing 
in the intellectual order, whether it be angelic or divine. Even 
God does not create truth. God is Truth, and from Him all truth 
flows into every created mind. Literary creation would, at best, 
be only the harmonious wedding of truths already known or the 
offspring thereby generated. 

II. Another use of reason is the comparing one truth with an- 
other, and from the comparison deducing other intellectual facts— 
in weighing the values of arguments adduced in support of some 
proposition advanced. Hence, may be deduced the principle 
function of reason—in other words, its principal use. Its duty 
is not to imagine; imagination is another faculty below and sub- 
ordinate to reason; nor to fancy, which is practically the same 
thing. Neither is its duty to originate. There will be no difficulty 
in understanding how originating in all matters, and especially in 
religious matters, is the parent of absurdity and error. If reason, 
unbiased, keeps its eye not on itself or its own vagaries, but on the 
light; if it consult neither feeling nor interest, but only fact or 
truth, the outcome will be the discovery of all that is needful in 
many things, but especially in discriminating between what is false 
and true in religion. 
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OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


FAREWELL DISCOURSE ON PASTOR’S CALL TO 
ANOTHER MISSION. 


BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, 


“But because I have spoken these things to you sorrow hath filled your 
heart.’”—John xvi. 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Pain of parting from friends and scenes that 
are dear, human. Even saints subject to it. St. Paul and Ephesians 
(Acts xx. 38), Timothy, Lazarus. Burden of what I say to-day is good- 
by, i. e., “God be with you”’ all. 

I. First let me say farewell to children of the parish. Remember 
my counsels: Be obedient to God, your parents, the Church. Do not 
forget baptismal promises. Frequent sacraments. Consult interests of 
soul in choice of state of life, companions, and the rest. 

II. Farewell, Christian parents. In all relations of life as husbands 
and wives—parents and citizens, “walk worthy of your vocation to the 
House of God—the Church.” Be patient with each other—train children 
to be fit members of Church—living stones when we are all gone. Let 
no human creature or interest dethrone God in your hearts. Life a 
journey. We are but guests of a day. 

III. Farewell, pious souls, stay and support of pastor and light to 
your fellow-parishioners. God bless your generosity. May your light 
go on increasing to perfect day. 

IV. Farewell, sinners. Personally I love you. Your vices only I - 
denounced. Awake from lethargy of sin whilst there is still time. 

V. A word personally. Notwithstanding my many faults, had ever 
at heart your best interests. Forgive my shortcomings, pray for me. 
Grant to my successor same hearty measure of loyalty and kindness 
shown to me. Same word and ministry carried on in my absence—a joy 
that we are all one, in Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


No word in the language, perhaps, drops more easily and more 
frequently from the lips than good-by—parting is so common in life. 
And yet there are occasions when its utterance wrings the heart with 
sorrow. Such, brethren, is the present, when cailed by my superiors 
to another sphere of labor, another corner in the Lord’s vineyard, 
I am compelled to say farewell to a flock that time and intimate ac- 
quaintance have made dear to me. But a priest is like the soldier 
in the Gospel; when his bishop says “Go, he goeth; do this, and 
he doeth it.” None the less, taking leave of old friends is ever pain- 
ful, especially when we consider the character of the tie that binds 
the pastor to the flock. “ Nil humanum a me alienum puto.” It 
is worthily human, too, to feel keenly breaking up old associations 
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that had become part of one’s very life. It is a weakness indeed, if 
weakness it can be called, to which our saints were subject. It js 
a relief in the records of their superhuman detachment to find ip. 
stances of their breaking down when quitting cherished friends and 
scenes. How touching are the words in the Acts of the Apostles tell. 
ing how the Ephesians, “ falling on the neck of Paul, they kissed 
him, being grieved most of all for the word which he had said that 
they should see his face no more” (Acts xx. 38). Herein, and 
in his farewell letter to Timothy, his beloved disc:ple, we rejoice to 
find a human side to the character of the stern, strong Paul of 
Tarsis. We are all climbing plants. We need the support of friends, 
A priest should be like Melchisedec, it is said, “ Without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life, but likened unto the Son of God, continueth 
a priest for ever” (Heb. vii. 3). But, after all, he is human; cer- 
tainly not stronger in suppressing emotion, nor less tender than was 
He who wept on hearing that His friend Lazarus was dead, and Who 
made a most pathetic farewell discourse to His disciples ere with- 
drawing His visible presence from their midst. 

The words I say to-day are the last I may address you in the ca- 
pacity of pastor, and, though addressed to all, are meant for each. 
I shall limit myself to a thought, suggested by and, indeed, wrapped 
in the simple expression, “ Good-by.”’ It is a contraction of “God 
be with you,” and from my heart do I say the words, by way of 
farewell, first of all to the lambs of the flock, the Benjamins of 
God’s family, the children and young folk of the parish. 

I. May God ever be with you, children, and forget not the 
lessons which, in His name, invested with His authority, I taught 
you. The truths and practices they conveyed, though uttered im- 
perfectly by me, yet came originally straight from the heart and 
lips of God, and were meant for our own guidance and protection 
in life. My warnings were not the empty cry of wolf, when there 
was no wolf, but serious, well-meant counsel, against the present 
and pressing dangers that beset the young in the porch of life. 
Love, honor, respect, and obey first and foremost your Father 
“ who is in heaven,” the great Almighty God, and next your own dear 
fathers and mothers on earth, His representatives and your own 
natural guardians and advisers. Honor, too, and respect our Holy 
Mother Church, her laws, her clergy, her teachings, for she makes 
known the mind of Christ, is entrusted with His presence, and 
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keeps up His office and work of enlightening the world by truth 
and saving it by grace. On many, perhaps on most, of your heads, 
I have poured the water of holy baptism, and received through 
your God-fathers and God-mothers your solemn renunciation of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, Christ’s great enemies and yours. 
The white robe of innocence, symbol of the grace then poured 
into your souls, I placed upon your shoulders, this light held by 
your side, type of the light of faith, was carried in your name; 
both reminding you that you belong to Him, Who is “the way, 
the truth, and the life.” Hold fast to the grace of God; allow not 
your speckless robe of innocence that is to admit you to the wed- 
ding feast, the marriage of the Lamb, to be dragged in the mire. It 
is easy to lose grace, but hard in the extreme to recover it. Heed 
not false friends, a frivolous and wicked world, that would drag 
you down to its own level, lure you into the paths of pleasure and sin. 
Remember their fruit is death—death bitter and irremediable to 
all that is best in this life, and endless death in the next. 

Wash your souls regularly in the precious blood of Christ, in 
the Sacrament of Penance, and keep alive the divine life within 
you by frequent recourse to what is well called the bread of life, 
in Holy Communion. Youth is the springtime of life. What you 
now sow that you will reap. The habits you form, the seed you 
sow in your souls, by your ways and conduct now, will determine 
the harvest. you will reap later on in life, and later on still, in 
eternity. Fly, therefore, the occasion of sin—bad books and 
papers, and, above all, dangerous and wicked companions who do 
the devil’s work in the world more effectually than Satan himself. 
Let the friends you make be of your own faith, and approved of 
by your parents; and in the choice of a state of life consult the in- 
terests of your soul as well as those of the body. In choosing him 
or her who is to walk down the way of life as inseparable com- 
panion, let your choice be confined to Catholic circles. It is treason 
to the Church to act otherwise. Ever remember that we must obey 
and love God more than man; that we have a soul to save, and 
“what will it profit us to gain the whole world if we lose it?” 

II. Farewell, Catholic parents! May God bless and be ever 
with you in life and in death, and reward you both here and here- 
after for all you have done in support of the house of God and its 
ministers in this mission. I would fain say farewell and express 
my gratitude to each singly, but, I trust, that under the circum- 
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stances, you will take the will for the deed. I can but exhort you 
to be faithful to your duties in the most delicate relations of life, 
as husbands and wives, as fathers and mothers. Carry out the 
general maxim to “bear and forbear,” and “help to carry one an- 
other’s burdens, for so you fulfil the law of Christ.” If God has 
blessed you with children, fail not to set them good example, and 
train them up to be worthy members of their Church and country, 
and your own stay and consolation in declining years. Make way 
for the young! is nature’s cry. The future is theirs; and yours to 
make them worthy of it. We are all living stones in the temple, i. e., 
the Church of God; but it is your function, Christian parents, to 
cut and shape and mold those that are to take our place when we 
are gone. Rise, therefore, to the great height of your duties and 
responsibilities ! 

And whilst faithfully discharging your duties as parents, forget 
not what, in justice to yourselves, you owe to your own souls, 
The experience you have of life in its many phases must surely 
bring wisdom; but let it not be the cynical, selfish, calculating 
wisdom of this world, that puts God aside and thrones self, money, 
pleasure, passion, or even one’s own children in His place. Let 
your motto be, “ God above all, in all, and through all.” If young 
and hopeful of “length of days,” ‘“ Remember God in the days 
of thy youth.” Rest convinced that “out of God,” “away from 
duty,” there neither is, nor can be, true peace, rest, or contentment. 
There may be shadows of these things, but no more. God wishes 
us to be virtuous and dutiful by way of preparation for happiness 
hereafter: sure that the instinct pressing us all forward in pursuit 
of it will one day be gratified. Fix not your hearts on the fleeting 
and temporal, but on what is durable and eternal. We are all but 
guests and visitors, who have one day to say farewell to all that 
seems now blended with our very being. 

Many of you, perhaps, are old—on the threshold of the grave, 
awaiting in peace the blessed call to a better and happier world. 
May the remainder of your days be spent in peace, a calm sunset 
foreshadowing a glorious dawn. And even if life has been a cruci- 
fixion, a way of the cross, leading to Calvary, still take heart 
in the thought that Olivet of the Ascension lies beyond. 

III. Farewell, pious souls—the flower of God’s flock. Your 
good example and hearty cooperation in all good works have 
smoothed your pastor’s way and served to keep alive the torch 
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of piety in the mission. Your prayers have contributed in no 
small degree to bring down the blessing of God on us all. Your 
faith and charity and good example are “known to all; you have 
not put your light under a bushel, but, at the Master’s bidding, 
have let it shine before man;” and in regular and devout attend- 
ance at Holy Mass, and the various functions of the Church, “ have 
glorified God and edified your neighbor.” May that light ever shine 
and continue to advance even to perfect day—the day of final 
peace and rest in God, when “God will wipe the tears from our 
eyes and there shall be neither weeping nor mourning nor sorrow ” 
(Apoc. xxi. 4). The very wish of the Church on earth, the aim 
and object of her existence, is the training of souls, the building 
up of the body of Christ, the preparation of choice stones to be 
fitted into the city of God—the new Jerusalem; and in so far only 
are a priest’s efforts crowned with success when piety and holi- 
ness of life flourish in his mission. 

IV. Farewell, also, sinners, if there are any here listening to 
my words to-day. My sincerest wish, to all present and absent, 
is that you “ should be converted and live.” I have deplored and 
denounced your conduct, grieved for your sins, and the scandals 
they gave rise to; but, personally, I have loved you and ever had 
your best interests at heart. My warnings and exhortations have 
been ineffectual to rouse you from the deep lethargy of sin and 
make you see “what is to your peace;” but God is patient, His 
grace abundant. “ His mercy is above all His works.” The means 
of reconciliation—the fountains of the sacraments, like the miracu- 
lous cruse of oil, never run dry. God “stands at the door and 
knocks,” and my last appeal and earnest prayer to you each and 
all, is that you should open to Him your hearts by sincere re- 
pentance and approach at once the miraculous pool of penance 
ever flowing in the Church of God “ for the washing of the sinner 
and the unclean.” 

V. And now a parting word to all. In spite of my many 
deficiencies, only too well-known to myself, this much I can truth- 
fully say, that I have ever carried you in my heart; that your in- 
terests and welfare have been mine; that I have ever rejoiced 
in your joy and prosperity, and grieved in your sorrows. Though 
my chief interest lies in your spiritual welfare, yet I have ever 
thought that true temporal prosperity is not inconsistent there- 
with. A certain degree of physical well-being is, in most cases, 
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a necessary basis of morality and religion. God never meant ex- 
treme poverty. In nine cases out of ten it is as dangerous as 
extreme wealth. Take the place in the world, then, that your in- 
telligence and industry entitle you to. Hard work and temperance 
benefit both soul and body, and are the natural channels to the 
perfection of them both. They are the keys that unlock the treasures 
of nature and grace. 

And now let me crave our indulgence for my own personal 
defects. Few of us live up to the standard of our callings, 
especially when we consider the lofty ideal of the Catholic priest- 
hood, weighted with a ministry more than angelic. But it is a 
consolation to feel that, as true members of the Church, you have 
looked more to the office than to its feeble holder; regarded not 
so much the man as “the dispenser of the mysteries of God.” 
You have listened to His word, not to hear “new things,” new 
views about science, politics, or ethics, not jis views or other men’s 
views, but the word of God, as “it is in very truth,” as stored up 
in the mind of the Church, in the treasure house of Scripture and 
Tradition, interpreted by fathers, popes, and councils. But it is prin- 
cipally in the ministry of the sacraments that you have looked on the 
priest as “ Dispenser of the mysteries of God.” In saying Holy 
Mass, hearing confessions, baptizing your children, standing by 
the bedside of the dying and applying the holy unctions, you have 
seen and heard words and acts of a man, but the power behind 
them, the force that gave them strength and virtue, came from 
God. Christ still lives in His Church. In the person of His 
priests He goeth about saving and healing and raising to life. 
The love and reverence of Catholics for their priesthood is neither 
purely personal nor superstitious. It sees the hand and hears the 
voice of God in His ministers, however personally weak or un- 
worthy. This thought has ever sustained and consoled me. It 
is a consolation to know that this double ministry of the word, the 
teaching of Catholic truth, and sacramental or “of the mysteries 


of God,” as St. Paul calls it, does not cease with my departure, 
but will be carried on by my successors as long as there is a flock 
to minister to. You will hear the same divine truth, be present 
at the same tremendous sacrifices, share in the same holy sacra- 
ments, as long as you have a priest amongst you, sent by his bishop 
in communion with the Pope, linked with Peter through an un- 
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broken line of succession; and so, rooted and founded on Christ, 
the corner stone of the House of God. 

And now one final request. The weight of the ministry is no 
light or easy one to carry. High, lofty duties and heavy respon- 
sibilities attach thereto. Doing the work and carrying on the 
function of Christ—how oppressive the thought! How often does not 
a priest, feeling his own unworthiness and yet deeply conscious 
by faith of his very nearness and contact with Christ, feel tempted 
to exclaim with St. Peter, ‘“‘ Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 
sinful man.” Pray, then, fervently that God may bless and 
strengthen my efforts to walk worthily in my sacred path, that He 
may bless my work elsewhere, and whilst helping me to water and 
plant “ grant Himself the increase.” 

Pray, too, that He may bless the labors of my successor in your 
midst. Grant him the same hearty greeting and cordial support 
accorded to myself. We are both soldiers in the same cause, 
laborers in the same vineyard, and both seek the aid and encourage- 
ment of your prayers and good-will. 

My own most earnest prayer is and will be that God may grant 
you every blessing spiritual and temporal; that He may ever guard 
yourselves and children. Farewell—God be with us all. 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 
First Part (Continued). 


IV. THe FInat CAuvse. 


The Second Cause is termed the final since it qualifies the end. “ Finis 
habet rationem principii,’ says St. Thomas: “ Our motive (end) is our prin- 
ciple of action ;’”’ consequently the Final Cause is the first in point of time and 
dignity, and needs but little explanation. In his Commentary on the Prophet 
Isaiah (chapter xli.) St. Thomas sets forth the motives for preaching: these 
are (1) the Spirit of Faith; (2) the Promptings of Zeal; (3) the Greatness 
of the Reward. “ The spirit of Truth is the foundation of the whole spiritual 
edifice (I., 11., Ixvii., 3, ad 2 ever inclining us to the Truth (IL, 11, i, art. 1.) 
and to resisting its contraries, viz., the spirit of unbelief and heresy.” (II., 1, 
ii., 3, ad 2, et xi. 1.) It is the spirit of the true preacher to spread the faith 
wherewith he is himself imbued, and to combat to the death its contraries. 
“We live in an age of apostacy,” (Pius IX.) and have to combat heresy 
and unbelief, hence we must take for our own protective armor “the shield 
of faith” (Eph. vi. 16-23) and resist “strong in faith” (I. Peter v. 9). 
“This is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith: who is he that 
overcometh the world but he that believeth,” etc. (I. John v. 4, 5). In 
speaking of the second note, which is Zeal, St. Thomas continues: “ How- 
soever it be considered, it comes from the intensity of love. The love of 
friendship seeks a friend’s good, and the more intense it becomes the more 
it strives to repel all that is opposed to that good: and in this way a man is 
said to be zealous for God, when to the best of his ability he strives to re- 
move whatever is contrary to God’s will and honor” (I., 11, xxvii. 4). As 
to the greatness of the reward no more need be said than to recall our 
Lord’s own promises—‘“ He that shall have wrought and taught shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 19). “ They that shall have 
instructed others unto justice shall themselves shine like stars unto all 
eternity” (Dan. xii. 3). High aims born of high motives proceed from 
Wisdom, and this first of gifts impels God’s ministry to the right fulfilling 
of their supernatural ministry. It is human folly, the very antithesis of 
divine wisdom, which ruins the preacher’s career and his destiny hereafter: 
the hankering after a bubble reputation instead of God’s interests, and seeking 
fame instead of a heavenly prize for a heavenly calling. The salt of the earth 
has lost its savour when the preacher is leagued with the reporter. 
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V. THE ForMAL CAUSE. 


The Third, or Formal Cause, reveals the notes of the true Preacher: the 
third gift is Understanding, a wholly inward power conferring a just appre- 
ciation of the preacher’s character and office. Let us again consult St. 
Thomas. “There are three things which the preacher of the divine word 
should possess: STABILITY, or SURETY, so as not to deflect from the truth, 
since he who errs makes the faith void. CLEARNESS OF EXPOSITION, that he 
may not teach obscurity: and Prorit, that he may seek God’s glory and not 
his own” (Commentary on Matt. v.). Describing the very person of the 
preacher the Saint observes in the same place—‘‘ The lamp is the doctrine of 
preaching, wherein the fervor of spirit should appear within, and the light 
of good example without.” These notes touch the message of the ministry, 
put there are yet others which more particularly emphasize the messenger. 
Holy Understanding should also reveal (1) the dignity of the office, (2) its 
usefulness for others, (3) the qualities requisite for its fitting discharge. A 
word upon each. 

(1) THE picNity of the office. “ We are ambassadors for Christ’s sake” 
(II. Cor. v. 20). “A sower went out to sow his seed . . . the seed is 
the word of God” (Luke viii. 5). With this reflection comes the practical 
resolve—to live up to our exalted calling. “‘ How can they preach unless 
they be sent?” (Rom. x. 14). 

(2) THE prorit of preaching. “ Not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every word which proceedeth from the mouth of God” (Matt. iv. 4). 
Faith comes by hearing, and hearing from the word of Christ” (Rom. 
x. 17). The profit of the ministry lies in this, that it is the dispensing 
of God’s word as the bread of life, from which the faith and moral life 
of the flock depend. “He whom God has sent speaks the word of God” 
(John iii. 34). On the preacher’s personal worth, that is, upon his 
depth of spirituality, and upon his ministerial worth, in a great meas- 
ure depends the vigor of life in his flock. Utility is simply the cor- 
relative of spirituality. Canon Oakley observes in his Priests on the Mission 
“the best of all sermons will be that which forms the most faithful transcript 
of an habitually religious mind.” Our Lord, who is the model of preachers, 
says—‘ The mouth speaks from out the abundance of the heart” (Luke vi. 
45). St. Bernard bids priests not to be canals but reservoirs of spirituality; 
that is, retaining fully their own measure of spirituality while imparting it. 
The same is true of a vigorous mind. “A well instructed pastor implies a 
well instructed flock, if he have the zeal of God’s house.” But unfortunately 
the lamentation of Jeremiah resounds yet in some quarters—“ the little ones 
have craved for bread, and there was no one to break it to them” (Lam. iv. 
4). With the decay of preaching from the sloth of pastors came the woeful 
ignorance and tepidity which engendered the great revolt of the sixteenth 
century, and history repeats itself. 

(3) THE QUALIFICATIONS of a preacher in his own person which lend him 
personal worth are four, to wit—Probity, Modesty, Benevolence, and 
Prudence. 
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(a) Prosity, or uprightness of character, bearing an unsullied reputation 
beyond reach of suspicion. “‘Let a man so esteem us as the ministers of 
Christ” (I. Cor. iv. 1). Wickedness and worldliness are its opposites, which 
speedily bridle the once unctuous tongue. “But do thou, O man of God, 
shun these things” (I. Tim. vi. 11). Probity of life is our outward com- 
portment, living up to the exalted standard of doctrine which we preach, 
“He that shall have done (as well as taught) shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 9), otherwise he is but as sounding brass. 

(b) Mopesty, which is the flower of humility. Truly great preachers have 
all of them been the most modest and unassuming of men in the pulpit and 
out of it, wearing habitually the Modesty of Christ. Its opposite is pain- 
fully apparent in the forward manner of speech, loud-mouthed declama- 
tion, the consciousness of doing well. Posing of attitudes, the ever recurring 
I of egotism, the bumptious assumption of authority amounting to personal 
infallibility, speaking not as teachers and pleaders but as dictators, pandering 
to public taste, bidding for popularity, etc., are all of them, solecisms against 
good breeding and the simplicity of the Gospel. The preacher should take 
to heart St. Paul’s commendation of himself, and model his conduct accord- 
ingly. “ When I came to you, I came not in loftiness of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring to you the testimony of Christ. For I judged not myself to know 
anything among you but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. And I was with 
you in weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling: and my speech and 
my preaching was not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the 
showing of the spirit, and in power; that your faith might not stand on the 
wisdom of men, but on the power of God” (I. Cor. ii. 1-5). 

(c) BENEVOLENCE or kindliness, which is indispensable for winning men. 
To address men well one must love them. The Gospel enjoins this kindly 
feeling, and it is always crowned with success. Asperity of manner or 
speech repels, but sweetness draws men. It was our Lord’s gentleness and 
loving manner which drew the whole world after Him. To be an apostle 
one must love, and be patient, and gracious, and devoted. The true apostle 
is charity personified, ever eager to toil and endure, but with that charity 
which “is patient and kind” (I. Cor. xiii. 4). Tact and kindliness go a long 
way toward securing success. Hearken to St. Paul: “I abuse not my power 
in the Gospel. . . . I became all things to all men that I might gain all” 
(I. Cor. ix. 18). The tone assumed by some speakers, notably in Mission 
Sermons, is more calculated to repel than to draw sinners. St. Augustine’s 
advice is golden—“ with hatred of the sin, yet love of the sinner.” Harsh- 
ness of address begets discouragement, if not positive aversion. Our Lord 
said of Himself: “ He that cometh to me I will not cast out” (John vi. 37). 
Against the quality of benevolence is the disgusting practise of preaching at 
persons in public, instead of giving wholesome admonition in private. There 
is an instance on record of a preacher going so far in hot headedness as to 
call down the curse of God upon a respectable congregation. This is simply 
deplorable; yet some preachers are so empty-headed as to boast of practically 
emptying a church: “ whose glory is in their shame” (Phil. iii. 19). 

(d) PRUDENCE, a quality of an even mind which can never be too highly 
extolled. The prudent speaker keeps that adage well in view—in medio 
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tutissimus ibis. This is shown by holding the middle path between coldness 
or asperity and over familiarity of manner, between Calvinistic pessimism 
and Established Church latitudinarianism as to doctrine. The prudent man, 
like a skilful angler, knows from experience what will exactly suit the oc- 
casion. There are moral topics best left alone with certain classes. To in- 
stance this: it is imprudent to propose doubts against Catholic dogma or 
practices, since the objection will, to some minds, prove more cogent than the 
answer. Thoughts of unbelief never foster true belief. It is imprudent to 
state how far one can go in violating a command or a precept without sin- 
ning mortally: it is more imprudent to allude to indelicate subjects before 
the young: yet common sense is not so common as it should be. This same 
quality of prudence will whisper inwardly and admonish when a subject or 
its treatment is not congenial with the auditory, and will promptly remedy 
the defect: this is simply tact. “Give us, O Holy Spirit, to have in all things 
of our ministry a ripe understanding.” 


(To be continued.) 
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COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY CROSS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SERMON DELIVERED BY RIGHT ReEv. Denis M. Brapbtey, D.D., 
BisHop OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 


“ And this day shall be a memorial to you; and you shall keep tt a feast 
to the Lord. . . . And when thy son shall ask to-morrow, saying, What 
is this? Thou shalt answer him: With a strong hand did the Lord bring 
us forth.’—Exod, xii. 14, xiii. 14. 


Most Rev. Archbishop, Rt. Rev., Very Rev. and Rev. Fathers: My be- 
loved brethren, it is unnecessary to say that we are assembled in this metro- 
politan church this morning for the purpose of commemorating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the dedication of the first Catholic church edifice 
erected in this city of Boston. This church, at the time of its dedication, 
was known as the Church of the Holy Cross, and subsequently as the Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross. The one hundredth anniversary of its dedication to 
the service of God should be a “ memorial to you and should be kept by you 
as a feast of the Lord,” because of all that the ceremony implied to your city 
and yourselves. It was on this memorial day, one hundred years ago, that 
Jesus Christ took up his actual permanent abode in this city of Boston. From 
that time, and at every moment during the past century, He has been as 
really present in your city as He had been present in Nazareth and in other 
portions of Palestine during the thirty-three years of His life upon this earth. 
Blessed privilege this! May the time never come, while time is, when the 
Eucharistic Christ will not find a lodging place within your walls. His delight 
is to be with the children of men. 

One hundred years ago to-day the Church established by this same Jesus 
Christ, in as far as it existed in the United States, was centered in this city 
of Boston; because there was present as chief authoritative actor, in the 
function of the occasion, the only legitimate successor of the apostles found 
within the limits of the republic. As St. Peter had sent St. Mark to Alex- 
andria, as he had sent St. Patrick to Ireland, St. Augustine to England, and 
St. Boniface to Germany, in order that they might establish the Church in 
these various countries, so he sent John Carroll to the United States in 
order that he might establish, rule, and guide the Church therein. And in 
September, 1803, this Apostolic Prelate came to this distant portion of his 
diocese that he might dedicate to the living God the first Catholic church 
erected in your city. How the then rare ceremony of the dedication of a 
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church must have gladdened the heart of this venerable high priest! His 
great soul must have rejoiced at the evidence which the existence of your 
Church of the Holy Cross gave him of the fact that here and now was 
planted a sturdy tree whose branches would soon extend themselves through- 
out New England, sheltering under their luxuriant foliage hundreds of 
thousands of children of Holy Church. On this notable occasion the hands 
of the patriarch of the church in the United States were held aloft by the 
humble, zealous Matignon and by the gentle, learned and chivalrous Chev- 
erus, the only priests in Boston in these bygone days. Many edifying re- 
flections suggest themselves at the mention of the names of these two apos- 
tles of New England, but we are reminded that things historical are to be 
dealt with elsewhere during the period of this celebration. In turn the hands 
of these saintly priests were sustained by the few hundred Catholics of Boston 
whose sacrifices for God’s house made possible the ceremony of the day; a 
few hundred Catholics, the story of whose sturdy, practical faith went forth 
to gratify and fortify their brethren of neighboring States. In turn again, 
and let it be said in grateful acknowledgment, the hands of the few hundred 
Catholics of Boston were held aloft by the timely and generous assistance 
rendered by not a few of their townsmen who were not of the household of 
faith, We wonder if the action of these latter good men has not been visibly 
rewarded in them and their posterity by that blessed Lord who gives abun- 
dantly for the cup of cold water given in His name. 

“Let this day,” the day of the dedication of your first church, “be a 
memorial day to you; and you shall keep it a feast of the Lord. And when 
thy son shall ask to-morrow, saying: What is this? Thou shalt answer him: 
With a strong hand did the Lord bring us forth.” When thy son shall 
ask thee! The sacred writer uses the word son advisedly, and the term is 
not inapplicable on occasions like unto the present. The apostle says, “ The 
head of every man is Christ and the head of the woman is man.” Tre- 
mendous responsibility, this of the man. It is the duty of the head to lead 
and to guide. Man is the head; it behooves him to lead, but to lead only 
in the footsteps of his head, Christ the Lord. It is, then, entirely in order 
that on to-morrow thy son should say to thee in reference to the significant 
religious festivity of to-day: ‘‘ What is this?” It is well in these days, when 
the temporal would supplant the eternal and the natural the supernatural, 
that Catholic young men should feel it incumbent upon them to ask ques- 
tions about things supernatural and eternal. It is well they should give ex- 
pression of their belief in the fact that eternal life consists in knowing the 
one true God and Jesus Christ whom He had sent. When thy son, then, this 
man, this head, shall ask on to-morrow, What is this? thou shalt answer 
him, ‘“ With a strong hand did the Lord bring us forth.” To God’s strong 
hand be the honor of what you are about to tell him. “Unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain who buildeth.” Tell thy son of the 
handful of Catholics of Boston of one hundred years ago, who, like the Jews 
of old, “ rejoiced when they promised their offerings willingly; because they 
offered them to the Lord with all their heart,” in order that they might build 
in their midst a temple worthy of the true God. Tell him of the vast im- 
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migration to your city, in the early and middle portion of the past century, 
of the children of that supernatural race who brought with them as their 
gift to their adopted home a deep, living faith and vigorous, honest manhood, 
Tell this son of yours that because of the generosity of these poor immigrants 
and their children, the one church of a hundred years ago is succeeded by 
more than fifty magnificent temples, at the head of which is this noble Cathe. 
‘dral, in which is enthroned a successor of the apostles who has witnessed, 
who has known and who appreciates the great deeds of this sacrifice. 
making people for God and Holy Church. Tell him there is no ill—moral or 
physical—to which human nature is a prey for which the Catholic charity 
of Boston has not, during the past century, provided a remedy. One finds 
the hospital for the sick, the shelter for the orphan and the homeless, the 
refuge for the foundling and the abandoned, abodes of correction for the 
fallen, and of protection for the feeble. Tell him, likewise, that Catholic 
sacrifice and generosity have provided institutions of learning of every grade, 
from the lowest to the highest, for the Christian education of youth. One 
beholds the seminary for students in philosophy and theology, the college 
well known for its high standard of education, many academies for the train- 
ing of young women in the higher studies, together with numerous parish 
schools, in all of which the pupils receive instruction at the feet of Christian 
Gamaliels, who, while they seek to give the highest secular training, yet insist 
that as the heart as well as the head is a component part of the human 
being, this heart must receive its due attention, if education would be what it 
should be—a harmonious development of all the faculties of the entire man. 

Tell this son that the few hundred Catholics who assisted at the dedication 
of Boston’s first church are represented at the ceremonies of to-day by nearly 
an equal number of hundreds of thousands of God-fearing, law-abiding Cath- 
olic citizens. Tell him that for the two priests of God who served in the 
sanctuary of the Church of the Holy Cross a century ago, a couple of hundred 
are to-day found within your city limits ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the children of Holy Church. Tell him that here as elsewhere these priests 
constitute the great conservative, order-preserving body of the community. 
Tell him your priests are largely of the people who have built up Catholicity 
in Boston. Tell him that having been stamped in God’s good Providence 
with the priestly character, they return whence they came to be an eye to 
the blind, a staff to the feeble, an ear to the deaf, a physician and consoler 
to the afflicted, a life-giver to the spiritually dead, a father to the widow and 
the orphan, a protector to the outcast and the homeless, and a preacher of 
the Gospel to all. And tell him these hundreds of thousands of faithful Cath- 
olics and these hundreds of devoted priests are affectionately and loyally 
united with the venerable archbishop of this diocese, Boston’s devoted high 
priest. And tell him that for near unto sixty years this Apostolic Prelate 
has labored in season and out of season in your midst with but one end in 
view—the glory and honor of the Master whom he so faithfully imitates and 
serves. May God spare him to continue his good work. 

Let this anniversary day then, brethren, be kept by you as a feast to the 
Lord. It is well that it should be thus; for God “hath not done in like 
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mamer to every nation.” And in your feasting turn heavenward; turn to 
those who are rejoicing with you to-day, to whose labors have contributed 
not a little to the accomplishment of the great things which conduce to 
your joy and your glory on this memorable occasion. A Matignon, a Chev- 
ereus, a Thayer, a Fenwick, a Fitzpatrick, a Fitton, a McElroy, a Haskins, 
a Healy, a Blenkinsop, a Lyndon, a Shahan, and hosts of clergy and laity, 
joyfully praising God, take up your refrain and chant with you: “ This day 
shall be a memorial to us and we shall keep it a feast of the Lord, for with a 
strong hand did he bring us forth.” 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF MOST REV. 
P. J. RYAN, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SERMON DELIVERED BY RiGuT Rev. I. F. Horstmann, D.D., BisHop 
OF CLEVELAND. 


“Make a joyful noise unto God, O all ye lands; sing ye a psalm to his 
name; give glory to his praise. . . . Who hath set my soul to live, and 
hath not suffered my feet to be moved. . . . I will go into thy house 
with burnt offerings; I will pay thee my vows which my lips have uttered. 
sate Come and hear, all ye that fear God. And I will tell you what great 
things he hath done for my soul. I cried to him with my mouth. And I 
extolled him with my tongue. If I have looked at iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me. Therefore, hath God heard me and hath attended 
to the voice of my supplication. Blessed be God who hath not turned away 
my prayer nor his mercy for me.”—Ps. lxv. 


Words taken from the Psalm Jubilate Deo, a psalm of praise and thanks- 
giving. Jubilate! Yes, sing with joy to the Lord. It is the golden jubilee 
of the priesthood of your beloved Archbishop and father. This is a great, 
glorious, and spiritual family celebration. I behold before me his brethren 
in the episcopate, his faithful and devoted clergy, the members of the num- 
erous religious communities, and you his children of the laity; and there 
is but one thought in all minds, one feeling in every heart, and that is that 
we are all glad to be here, to rejoice with him, to praise and thank God for 
the fifty years he has spent so faithfully and so honorably in the priesthood, 
and to beg of God that he may be spared still many years with mind un- 
dimmed, with voice ever eloquent and with health and strength to labor ever 
for the extension of God’s kingdom, for his greater honor and glory and 
his own sanctification and increased merits for eternity. Jubilate Deo! Let 
us all sing joyfully to God and give glory to His praise. Fifty years! What 
has he not witnessed during that time? What great changes have taken 
place in the condition of the Church in our country—changes both temporal 
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and spiritual! When he was ordained priest in St. Louis, in 1853, he found 
there in the whole State of Missouri only fifty-six humble churches, with 
sixty-nine priests in charge of them and the two missions. In Philadelphia, 
which at that time comprised also the Diocese of Scranton, Harrisburg, 
Trenton, and Wilmington, there were only one hundred and ten churches and 
one hundred and thirteen priests. In both St. Louis and Philadelphia there 
were very few parochial schools and fewer Sisters to teach in them. In 1902 
in the Diocese of St. Louis, with the Diocese of Kansas City and St. Joseph 
separated from it, there were two hundred and fifty-two churches, four hun- 
dred and thirty-seven priests, and one hundred and forty-one parochial 
schools, with twenty-seven different communities of Brothers and Sisters, 
In Philadelphia, with Scranton, Harrisburg, Trenton, and Wilmington cut off, 
there were in 1902 three hundred and eight churches and chapels, four hun- 
dred and seventy-five priests, two thousand nine hundred and sixty-three 
Sisters and ninety-nine Brothers. In the city of Philadelphia in 1853 there 
were sixteen churches; in 1902, eighty-four. In the city of St. Louis in 1853 
there were eleven churches; in 1902, sixty-seven. Wonderful growth, phy- 
sically, but the change morally, even as wonderful! Then Catholics were de- 
spised, hated, and persecuted. We remember the days of Native Americanism 
and Knownothingism, and the mob violence against our churches and con- 
vents. Now, thank God, that unchristian spirit has disappeared from the 
minds and hearts of all intelligent non-Catholics, and our importance and 
influence for good is acknowledged by all. Jubilate Deo! Sing joyfully to 
God and give glory to His praise. 

Fifty years ago our beloved jubilarian stood in the sanctuary as a deacon 
and heard from the lips of the venerable Archbishop Kenrick these solemn 
words, which no Bishop can utter without thrilling through and through, per- 
haps far more than those to whom in the name of the Church the words are 
spoken: “Beloved son, as you are about to be consecrated to the office of 
priesthood, take care to receive it worthily, and having received it, to fulfil 
its duties praiseworthily. For it behooves the priest to offer the Holy Sac- 
rifice, to bless, to rule, to preach, and to baptize. . . . Therefore, preserve 
in your morals the integrity of a chaste and holy life. Realize what you are 
doing; imitate what you handle; so that celebrating the mystery of the 
Lord’s death, you may mortify your members from all vices and lusts. May 
your doctrine be a spiritual medicine for the people of God; may the sweet 
odor of your life be a delight to the Church of Christ; so that by your 
preaching and example you may build up the house that is the family of God.” 

Let me say a few words on the two most important duties—the Mass and 
preaching. It behooves the priest to offer up to God the Holy Sacrifice. St. 
Paul tells us that no one should dare to go up to the altar unless he had 
been called by God as Aaron was. On that altar the priest daily brings to 
God that great mystery of faith, the continuation of the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. He offers it up for the propitiation of the sins of the world. His 
power is only less than creative. Jesus Christ speaks and works in him and 
through him, in giving to His Eternal Father the only worship and adoration 
worthy of the Most High. It was on the evening before He suffered that He 
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took the bread in His sacred hands, blessed it, and said to His apostles: 
“Take ye and eat; for this is my body. Do this for a commemoration of 
me.” Likewise He blessed the wine and said: “Drink you all of this, 
for this is my blood. Do this for a commemoration of me.” He 
changed the bread into His body. He changed the wine into His blood; 
and the priest does as He did. It is only less than creative power; 
but it can be likened unto it; nay, more, surpass it; for the finite is changed 
in a sense into the infinite by reason of the divine nature being united sub- 
stantially to the human in Jesus Christ. “It is the joint prayer of sacrifice 
which the whole elect people of God offer each morning before the taber- 
nacle. There are sons of Israel sprinkled with the blood of the New Cove- 
nant. Calvary is enacted over and over again. The actors in the scene are 
different, but the great leading Actor, who is both Priest and Victim, is the 
same. If our Lord’s pleading was with efficacy when He hung upon the 
Cross, it is not the less mighty here. It is the same identical word of en- 
treaty. Indeed it is the Word Himself who becomes an incarnate prayer, 
and He is heard for the respect He bore His Father during the hours of 
His passion.” The Mass is the great instrument of mercy for the faithful 
dead, but oh, remember also that it is the greatest of all instruments of 
blessing upon the living. It is the great sacrifice of propitiation for the 
living and the dead, the supreme act of adoration to the Most High, the most 
sublime praise and thanksgiving to God, placed at our disposal by the divine 
Son of God, and the most powerful of all petitions that can be sent up to 
the throne of grace. Jesus Christ Himself, the Great Priest, is the principal 
celebrant as well as the Victim; and the priest at the altar acts in, with, and 
through Him. Who can ever comprehend this awful dignity of the priest? 
Well dces the Church call the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the mystery of 
faith, No wonder that this daily sacrifice offered up from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same, proclaiming the name of the Lord as 
great among the Gentiles, should have impressed the minds of thoughtful 
non-Catholics. ‘It is the Mass,” writes one, “that matters; it is the Mass 
that makes the difference, so hard to define, yet so perceptible between a 
Catholic country and a Protestant one, between Dublin and Edinburg.” 
Jesus is always with us, our true King and lawgiver, glorious, great, sacra- 
mental. 

The mystery of faith! “Is not the doctrine of Real Presence, which gives 
the meaning of that act of worship and which identifies it, not in type or 
figure, but in awful reality, with the one self-sufficient, all-atoning Sacrifice 
of Calvary, well compared to the shadow of a great rock thrown across a 
thirsty land?” ‘“‘ Now the Rock is Christ,” says St. Paul. “Oh,” cried an 
old Calvinist officer, “if it were true I would prostrate myself with my face 
to the ground here and feel I ought to remain so forever.” And it is true. 
We know in whom we have believed. He has said, “Do this for a com- 
memoration of me. My flesh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed. 
What I have done, do ye in commemoration of me;” and St. Paul explains 
that by so doing we show forth the death of the Lord until He come. This 
is the peace that Jehovah has granted His Church. She has waited upon 
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Him and He has heard her prayer. Every age has borne witness to the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; and it is owing doubtless to the efficacy of that 
clean oblation offered unremittingly in each cycle of the sun that so many 
witnesses, saints and Pontiffs and theologians, have arisen to reassure us 
that Christ is truly with us, that His flesh is meat indeed and His blood drink 
indeed. 

And for fifty years our jubilarian has gone up daily to the altar and offered 
up that sacrifice. ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord, or who 
shall stand in his holy place? The innocent in hand and the clean of heart, 
who hath not taken his soul in vain, not sworn deceitfully to his neighbor, 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord and mercy from God, his Saviour” 
(Ps. xxxii. 3, 4, 5). “He that walketh without blemish and worketh jus. 
tice” (Ps. xvi. 2). Jubilate Deo! Sing joyfully unto God for these fifty 
years of faithful service at the altar in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Praedicare! It behooves the priest to preach the word of God. This was 
the one great work of our divine Lord. He came to redeem the world through 
faith in His divinity. ‘‘ Father, I have come that they may have life and have 
it more abundantly. And this is life everlasting that they may know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Such was the 
beginning of His prayer for His disciples, after the Last Supper on Holy 
Thursday night. For the three years of His public life in Jerusalem, Judea, 
and Galilee, He preached the Kingdom of God incessantly and confirmed 
the truth of His teaching by constant miracles. Faith is the one thing neces- 
sary. “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he who believeth 
not shall be condemned.” Where He found faith in Himself He always 
granted what was asked. Where faith was wanting, His divine love could 
not act. “He wrought no miracles there, because of their unbelief,” writes the 
Evangelist. In the first year of His public life, St. Luke tells us that He 
came to Nazareth, and entering the synagogue there on the Sabbath, the 
book of Isaias was delivered to Him, and He read these words: “ The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, therefore, he hath anointed me, to preach the Gospel 
to the poor he hath sent me, to heal the contrite of heart, to preach de- 
liverance to the captive and sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of reward.” 
And closing the book, He said: “ This day is fulfilled this Scripture in your 
ears” (Luke iv. 19). The Nazarenes rejected Him; the year after He was 
rejected in Capharnaum. The last year He was not only rejected, but cruci- 
fied by the priests and scribes in Jerusalem; but till the very last He preached, 
and as He had done, so did He commission His apostles. It is the charter 
of His Church. “Go teach all nations . . . teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 19). “Go ye 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature “ (Mark xvi. 
15). The apostles realized that this was to be their great work and that it 
was not fitting that they should be engrossed with other cares. “ We will 
give ourselves continually to prayer,” they said, “and the ministry of the 
word” (Acts vi. 4). What was this preaching of the apostles? The neces- 
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sity of faith, of belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ and all that He had 
taught. Faith is the one great thing necessary. Without faith it is impossible 
to please God. And please God we must if we would be saved. Without 
faith there is no true morality; for the just man liveth by faith. 

Faith is the foot of justification. Remain in Me and I in you. “As the 
branch can not bear fruit of itself unless it abide in the vine, so neither can 
you unless you abide in me. I am the vine, you are the branches; he that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for without me you 
can do nothing” (John xv. 4, 5). No justification then without faith. This 
is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith. No faith without 
preaching. Listen to St. Paul: “ This is the word of faith which we preach, 
that if thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus and believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him up from the dead, thou shalt be saved. ; 
How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed? Or how 
shall they believe him of whom they have not heard? And how can they 
preach unless they be sent? As it is written: ‘How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the Gospel of peace, of them that bring glad tidings of 
good things’” (Rom. x.). “ Give ear, O my people, to my teachings. Incline 
your ear to the words of my mouth. Our Lord repeats that charge in every 
age. The message of the Church in His behalf is in reality His own message 
about Himself. Her testimony is His testimony. Her apostles, her accredited 
spokesmen: the teachers that are sent are His ambassadors.” “We are, 
therefore, ambassadors of Christ, God, as it were, exhorting by us; for 
Christ we beseech you be reconciled to God” (II. Cor. v. 20). It is in His 
behalf the priest speaks. “I charge thee,’ wrote St. Paul to Timothy, 
“before God and Jesus Christ, preach the word. Be constant in season and 
out of season; reprove, entreat, rebuke with all patience; fulfil thy ministry 
and doctrine. Be thou vigilant, labor in all things; do the work of an evan- 
gelist.” 

And such an ambassador of the Word your Archbishop has been for over 
fifty years. Who has preached the Gospel with greater zeal, love, fervor, 
and eloquence than he? Where has not his voice been heard? Never has 
he spared himself or hidden away his grand talent. With St. Paul he might 
say: “If I preach the Gospel it is no glory to me; for a necessity lieth upon 
me; for woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel” (I. Cor. ix. 16). O, the 
sublime dignity of the priesthood! We are the ambassadors of Christ. 

To-day our hearts go up in praise and thanksgiving to the Most 
High for these fifty years of preaching by the Archbishop, preaching 
that was so rich in gaining souls, so meritorious for himself, and so 
full of good works for the greater glory of God. Jubilate Deo! Sing 
joyfully unto God, give glory to His praise! And now, what is his 
reward for the faithful discharge of all his duties as priest, pastor, and 
bishop? You will recall what is related of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, how, toward the end of his life, after he had written most of his 
magnificent works, but especially that on the-Blessed Sacrament, that our 
Lord spoke to him, saying: “ Thomas, you have written well of me; what 
reward do you ask?” His answer was: “ None other than yourself, O Lord.” 
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I feel that you will join in that prayer. ‘“ He shall call upon me and I wil] 
hearken to him. I will deliver him and bring him to honor; with length of 
days will I satisfy him” (Ps. xc. 15, 16). The Lord has kept His promise, 
but one thing remains: “None other than Thyself, O Lord.” What the 
Lord said to Abraham, the father of the patriarchs, we hope is what He says 
to our jubilarian: “Fear not, I am thy protector and thy reward exceeding 
great” (Gen. xv. I). 

And now, my dear venerated father and brother, let me say a word about 
myself. The task you imposed upon me of speaking on this glorious feast 
of your golden jubilee is, I will confess, a difficult one for me. Love never 
wishes to speak publicly; it thinks, it feels, it acts. Deeds, not words, are its 
proof. From 1847 till 1851 I knew that glory of the American Church, 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, the Bishop of the See of Philadelphia. From 1852 
to 1860 Bishop Neumann, of saintly memory, was my protector. He it was 
who sent me to the seminary. From 1860 to 1884 Archbishop Wood was to 
me more than a friend; he was indeed a father; he sent me to Rome. In 
1885 you called me to your household and brought me into the closest rela- 
tionship to yourself as your chancellor. I will not speak of the six years | 
so spent; they were sacred. They were amongst the happiest of my life. 
You were ever a father to me, and I hope I proved myself a grateful, loving 
son and servant. Few, I think, know you better than I do. None, I am 
sure, can love and revere you more than I do. This is not the time or place 
to speak words of praise, and I feel that you yourself have repeated over and 
over again: “ Not to us, O Lord, not to us; but to thy name give glory.” 
The fifty years of your priesthood have been years of vast responsibility, it is 
true, but they have also been years of great mercies. “ The mercies of the 
Lord I will sing forever. . . . Blessed be the Lord forevermore” (Ps. 
Ixxxviii). We are here to give praise and thanksgiving to Jesus Christ for all 
the loving kindness He has shown unto you. Our prayer is that as He has 
guided you in the past, so may His right arm shield you unto the end. Mane 
nobiscum Domine: Abide with us, O Lord, for it is growing dark and the day 
is now far spent. The shadows of life are lengthening, showing that the 
sun is going down. May that sun for you go down very, very slowly is the 
prayer of all here present, and may Jesus always abide with you. 

And now, as you go up to the altar, the words of the Psalmist will ring 
in your ears: “Quid Retribuam: What shall I render to the Lord for all 
that He has given unto me? I will take the chalice of salvation and call on 
the name of the Lord.” Yes, priest of the living God, mount to the altar, 
mindful that we, your brothers of the episcopate, your faithful clergy and re- 
ligious, and all your devoted children of the laity, join our minds and hearts 
with yours, and with Jesus Christ, the great High Priest and Bishop of our 
souls, we lift up our hearts to God and give Him thanks for these fifty years 
of your priesthood. When you hold in your hands “ that pure Host, that holy 
Host, that immaculate Host, that bread of eternal life and that chalice of 
perpetual salvation, in whom, through whom, and by whom all honor and 
glory is given to God the Father in the unity of the Holy Ghost;” and as you 
say the prayer, “ Deliver us, we beseech thee, from all evils, past, present, and 
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to come in Thy loving kindness grant us peace in these, our days, 
that through the help of Thy mercy we may be always free from sin and 
without care in the face of every trouble,” may your prayer be heard, 
through Jesus Christ, not only for yourself, but for us all; that thus living 
free from all sin and secure in every trouble, we may ever enjoy that peace 
of the Holy Ghost which is not only a perpetual jubilee in time, but an 
earnest of the eternal jubilee in heaven. And may Mary, the ever Blessed 
Virgin Mother of God, whose natal festival we celebrate to-day, and who 
must have blessed you on the day of your ordination, may she, whom from 
your childhood even till now you have ever tenderly honored and invoked, 
obtain through her powerful intercession on this your golden jubilee your 
heart’s greatest desire, fidelity to the end and a happy and blessed death in 
the Lord. Such is the prayer of all who love you. To the immortal and in- 
visible King of Ages, to the one only God, be honor and glory forevermore. 


Amen. 








CATECHETICAL PART. 
THE CHILDREN’S MASS. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS MCMILLAN, C.S.P. 


The first consideration with regard to getting a number of chil- 
dren together for any purpose, but especially for Mass,. would be 
how to reach them in their own way. Give them as much op- 
portunity as possible for the activities which they possess by the 
law of nature, and that law of nature has divine sanction. We take 
it as Almighty God made it. There is a certain law by which the 
acorn develops into the oak tree, and there is a certain law by which 
the child develops into the man or woman. When you get to the 
law of nature, you had better face it. You can not change it. It 
is the function of education to respect those laws and to make them 
cooperate, as far as possible, with educational work. The spon- 
taneity of the child helps greatly in the work of education if it is 
properly directed. It is the triumph of educational skill when a 
child that seems to be going along by a natural impulse is really 
going along under the direction of a wiser mind. You approach 
by the line of the least resistance, is another way of expressing 
that statement. You do not go up the steepest part of a hill at 
once; you might tumble. The scientific procedure would be to 
approach the summit of a hill by the line of the least resistance. 
It is so in regard to a small child. 

The small child is affected chiefly by impulses of pleasure and 
pain. It is said sometimes that the religious influences are repres- 
sive; that there is not as much care taken to consider the likes and 
dislikes of the little ones in regard to our church training as there 
should be. Unless the Blessed Sacrament is present, there is no 
need of quieting the children as they approach and enter the place 
where Sunday School or Mass is to be held. They should be al- 
lowed to talk until the time comes for the devotion to begin. In 
my school I explained to the children that they were going to be 
allowed to have a quiet little chat ; they were to find their places, and 
there was to be no running about, but when the bell rang for the be- 
ginning of Mass, they were to come to order at once, and the chil- 
dren all obeyed at the right time. 

Getting the children to Mass is bringing them to our Lord. We 
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are all familiar with that little text: “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” which is in the tenth chapter of Mark, thirteenth verse. 
Very few, however, have taken the trouble to read the context 
(what comes before and what comes after). It seems that some of 
the disciples made a very great mistake on that occasion, as they 
were rebuked for it by our Lord Himself. The mothers brought 
their children. There are several allusions in the Bible to Christ 
meeting children when He was with the different evangelists, and 
it may be that they represented different occasions. This account 
of St. Mark is not quite the same as any of the others, and it is likely 
that our Lord met children in different towns. The mothers 
brought to Him young children that He might touch them, and 
the disciples rebuked those that brought them. When Jesus saw 
the disciples rebuking the mothers, He was much displeased, for 
He said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Our Lord went on to teach another lesson: “ Amen, I say unto 
you, whoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child 
shall not enter into it.” He means that the docility and trust- 
fulness of the little child are characteristics of all His followers. 
Not only did He touch the little children, but He embraced them, 
and, laying His hands upon them, He.blessed them. That was 
away beyond what the mothers hoped for; they only expected He 
would touch them. We may consider that incident as the intro- 
duction of the child to the apostolic college. That was the general 
rule of the Christian Church. That was an indication that our 
Lord knew little children. Such as the children are by the law of 
nature, He was willing to receive them while on earth, and so He 
is during the Mass. 

We must try to direct children’s impulses aright and get the 
highest expression of religious devotion; so, as a matter of pre- 
caution, when we are getting the children to Mass and-in their 
places, we must keep them occupied. If I were giving direction 
to people who did not have any experience in this matter, I would 
say children should always know their places. The children should 
have definite places assigned them. All of the writers whom I 
have been able to discover expressing any opinion on this point 
have recommended that there should be something like a children’s 
chapel. Even if the large church is used, have a separate section 
for the children. Have a separate seat for each child, with a num- 
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ber, or have separate divisions or banners, so as to keep the little 
ones together, according to age, because the friendships run jp 
that direction. It is a good thing for the Sunday School and for the 
Church to develop real Christian friendship as much as possible, 
Little ones like to be with little ones; so keep them together. 

They can not read, but they can sing. In my school we haye 
the very smallest ones memorize two or three verses of hymns, so 
that they will be able to start with the opening verse. It is q 
good regulation in regard to hymns to sing four hymns of two or 
three verses each rather than one hymn of twelve verses. Have 
a number of hymns of two or three verses each. In my 
school a hymn-book containing about fifty short hymns is used, 
We get at least four hymns during our Mass. I always take par- 
ticular care to select at least one with which the little ones are 
familiar. Then we have prayers recited in concert. Those prayers 
are memorized to a large extent, but they are given in the book 
also. There is an opening prayer with the priest, then a prayer 
at the Offertory, then I read the Gospel aloud, and they all stand 
up. When the Offertory prayer is finished, we sing another hymn 
between that time and the Consecration. After Consecration we 
recite another prayer and the ‘“ Our Father” with the priest, and 
then join in the “ Agnus Dei,” giving the responses. Then we 
sing another hymn. After the communion I give the notices and 
announce the last hymn and have a closing prayer as the priest 
leaves the altar. 

The New York Catholic School Board, in considering the sub- 
ject of hymns, made certain recommendations and selected nine- 
teen or twenty that were entitled to preeminence. Some of the 
hymns represented sentiment; some of them contained doctrine. 
You must make your choice as to whether you want good senti- 
ment or good doctrine. Those who teach would rather have the 
doctrinal side, because these phrases remain in the memory and 
come up in after life. I would give my preference always for a 
hymn having a doctrinal value. Sometimes we can get sentiment 
and doctrine. 

We ought to have a few hymns and a devotional book for the 
children. In my school we use the Pictorial Prayer-Book of Mass, 
printed in large type and containing one-page pictures of the cere- 
monies of the Mass. Such a book is desirable for the reason that it 
interests the children by means of its large type and suggestive 
illustrations. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
III. THE IpeEAL SuNnpDAy SCHOOL. 


In our last talk we alluded in general terms to the Sunday School 
which would reach the level of perfection—the ideal Sunday School. 
It may do no harm to take up the same subject again. To be without 
an ideal is to be without ambition and energy and inspirations— 
three things wanting which success is unattainable, simply out of 
the question. Some have energy proportionate to their ideal—these 
never fail. Some have ideals without sufficient energy—these attain 
a commonplace, everyday, ubiquitous mediocrity. Others have an 
ideal and no energy—these always succumb. Others finally have 
neither ideals nor energy, and they, in their inertia, become a burden 
to the public and to themselves—rather to the public. Applying 
these general statements to the Sunday School, we have teachers or 
directors whose energy is created and sustained by their ideal; they 
lay the foundation, in secure depths, of monumental prosperity. It 
is gratifying to witness multitudes of known and unknown directors 
and teachers over this whole land of ours who are identified with 
this highest class of workers in that particular, sometimes obscure, 
but cherished, part of the Lord’s vineyard. Again we find the lower 
grade with an ideal, yet only half-hearted in their task. Of them 
nothing but unsatisfactoriness and mediocrity can be expected or 
predicated. They are not, strictly speaking, drones, but they look 
upon their occupation as drudgery, and there is a listlessness in their 
whole demeanor which communicates itself to everybody and every- 
thing with which they come in contact. The lowest grade is com- 
posed of those who perceive not the value of Sunday School at all, 
or who relegate its importance to the last place. What I have just 
said is not put down in any censorious spirit. What Cato am I that 
I should usurp the place of censor? What I have said is drawn from 
the very nature of things, and might be uttered by one who never 
entered the precincts of a Sunday School. It flows from a considera- 
tion of the limitations of humanity and prescribed from any ex- 
perience whatever. That without the ideal there is no inspiration 
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is self-evident. That without inspiration there is no enthusiasm js 
equally patent, and where there lacks enthusiasm, energy soon weak- 
ens and dies. Whither must one look for this ideal? And to what 
branch of the Sunday School does it belong? I will answer the sec- 
ond query. It belongs to every branch of the school. It must throw 
its inspiriting influence over every part of it. It must light up every 
pathway. It must be constantly kept aflame. Not a cloud must at 
any moment be allowed to interpose between its brightness and the 
vision. It should find lodgment in every breast. It should form the 
atmosphere of the school. Its emanations should illumine all activity 
and inspire every aspiration. It should control directors, teachers, 
scholars, parents, i. e., every element that constitutes the school or is 
an adjunct thereof. As to the ideal itself its nature is determined 
by the very essence of the school. The purpose of all Catholic Sun- 
day Schools is to lift up what is best in the child through the 
medium of Catechetical instruction. The essential object of the Sun- 
day School is enlightenment. It does not aim primarily at anything 
more than filling the young mind with the truths and the facts of the 
teachings of our holy religion. Its end is, therefore, first and above 
all, the imparting of accurate information relating to what the child 
Catholic must think, believe, and do. Pious exhortation is very 
secondary ; so is prayer; so is the singing of hymns. Prayer is pre- 
paratory ; hymning is accessory. The prayer is to ask for the light 
of the Holy Spirit upon all that may be done and said during the 
school hour. The singing is a lightening of the burden of attention 
which may, without this break, become impossible to children. It is, 
moreover, useful—the singing of hymns—in fixing upon the mem- 
ory the truths imparted in the lessons. Catechism is a means to an 
end, as is everything else in the Church. The love of God here and the 
possession of Him hereafter is always understood as the goal toward 
which all Catechetical instruction is tending. Let us see what ele- 
ments go to make up the Sunday School in its entirety. We have 
the children, the directors and teachers, the teaching, and, as I hinted 
above, the parents. To construct the ideal Sunday School from 
these elements, that is, to formulate it, will not be difficult. We may 
thence define the ideal Sunday School as that school wherein the 
children are considered as children, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
wherein their dispositions are conscientiously observed, the tender- 
ness of their years kept constantly in view, their good qualities duly 
praised, their unruly ways checked, firmly but not unkindly—wherein 
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the director regulates methodically every proceeding, encourages and 
forms the teachers, watches assiduously over the children, holds be- 
fore all incessantly his high ideal, and works indefatigably toward 
attaining that same ideal—wherein the teacher spends her or himself 
in the task—wherein the teaching is thorough and attractive, and the 
parents second every effort made by the management of the school. 
This would seem to be a general and natural expression of the ideal 
Sunday Schooi. It would seem that it includes everything that goes 
to the making of an ideal organization. It assumes perfection in 
every constituent part. It at the same time presents for considera- 
tion many topics for discussion, while furnishing a very broad 
field for suggestions. It is needless to add that in this endeavor of 
ours to give our idea of the ideal Sunday School are implied the 
matters which are to be the subjects of our informal talks on Sunday 
School topics. 








AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 
The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


IJI.—On THE GRACE OF SANCTIFICATION.—CONTINUED. 


DEAR CHILDREN: We heard in the last instruction that only those 
good works of ours which we perform in the state of grace are 
meritorious for heaven. 

What is it that we merit by our good works in the state of grace? 
We merit, 1. An increase of sanctifying grace; and, 2. Eternal sal- 
vation. Man of his own power can not merit sanctifying grace, 
because he can not merit anything unless he has already sanctifying 


grace; but he can merit an increase of sanctifying grace. In the 
Book of Proverbs we read: “The path of the just, as a shining 
light, goeth forward, and increaseth even to perfect day.” As 
grace corresponds to glory, so does the just man also merit eternal 
salvation. We have proof of this from Holy Scripture. “ Every 
one will receive the reward according to his works, that is, ac- 
cording to his deserts.” Whosoever sows abundantly will reap 
abundantly, and he who sows little will also reap little. We have 
already heard what heaven is: “ A happiness which eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” Now, if so great a reward is promised to ws 
for our meritorious works, it ought to encourage us to strive to 
obtain this reward. Good works performed in the state of grace 
have, moreover, not only meritorious value, but also the power of 
atonement; for the Council of Trent has declared that by good 
works we may render satisfaction for temporal punishment due 
to sin. Now, we will ask the question, Is it permissible to do good 
for the sake of reward? Answer: To do good only for the sake 
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of reward would be selfish, for, as we have learned, our love of God 
should be sufficient motive for us to practise virtue. It is not for- 
bidden in doing good works to keep before our minds the glorious 
reward which God has promised us, but it is an act of self love. 
God Himself has implanted within us a longing for happiness, and 
no matter how well a man is provided for in this world, he will 
never be perfectly contented ; he feels that there must be something 
which far surpasses the happiness of this world. Holy Scripture 
even invites us to rejoice at this glorious reward: “ Rejoice and be 
glad, for your reward is great in heaven.” 

Whence do the good works which we perform in the state of 
grace derive their meritorious value? From the infinite merits of 
Jesus Christ, whose living members we become through sanctifying 
grace. 

Holy Scripture says: “ There is salvation in none other but in 
Jesus.” All the good works which we perform in the state of grace 
are united to the merits of Jesus Christ, who by His death upon 
the cross obtained for us the grace of God, and thereby placed us 
in a position to perform meritorious works. 

Just as the members of a body are in connection with its head, 
and as the life of the members ceases should the head be separated 
from the body, and just as the branches of the vine can not bring 
forth fruit, if they are not connected with the root, so we can merit 
nothing by our good works except through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, with whom we are united through grace. The good works 
performed by us in the state of grace, however, do not cease to 
be in themselves meritorious, nor do they lessen the merits of Jesus 
Christ. Is every Christian bound to do good works? Yes; for 
“Every tree that doth not yield good fruit shall be cut down, and 
cast into the fire” (Matt. iii. 10). 

The word bound means that we are compelled. As we are bound 
to do good works, he who does them not may expect eternal 
damnation. This is taught us by our divine Saviour in the parable 
of the barren fig-tree. Also in the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins, and that of the idle servant. It is taught us also in the de- 
scription of the last judgment, where the omission of works of 
mercy is given as deserving damnation. We learned in our lessons 
on the doctrine of faith that we are upon earth to serve God, and to 
merit heaven by good works. For this reason God has granted us 
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powers of body and powers of soul, and for this reason God also 
grants us His grace. 

In Holy Scripture we are told that “ The gate is narrow and the 
path is straight, the kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and those 
only who use violence will bear it away.” 

How many kinds of good works are there? They may be divided 
into works which are of obligation, and works which are merely 
counseled. 

The good works to the performance of which we are obliged, are: 

1. Those prescribed by the commandments of God or the Church; 

2. Those to which a certain calling or vocation oblige; as, for in- 
stance, those of parents and children, employers and employés, etc. 

The ordinary duties of the Christian, and the special obligations 
of our state of life, must always have preference over voluntary 
good works. The Christian, however, should not content himself 
merely with practising the good works which he is bound to do, 
but also voluntarily perform others. 

What other good works does Holy Scripture especially recom- 
mend? 

Praying, fasting, and alms; by these we. understand works of 
devotion, mortification, and charity. Holy Scripture says: “ Prayer 
is good with fasting and alms, more than to lay up treasures of 
gold” (Tob. xii. 8). 

By the word “ praying’ we mean here not only prayer itself, but 
all acts of devotion, sacrifice, praise, and thanksgiving to God, 
vocal prayer, meditation, the reading of good books, listening to 
the word of God in sermons and instructions. 

Fasting comprises deprivation in eating and drinking, the abstain- 
ing from lawful and forbidden worldly pleasures and enjoyments. 

The word alms denotes all corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy, any help and assistance rendered to our fellow men in body 
or soul.: By these three virtues we overcome the three arch enemies 
of our salvation, namely, the pride of the eye, the lust of the flesh, 
and the worship of temporal wealth. Through the three virtues 
above mentioned, man has the opportunity (a) To make satis- 
faction for the sins he has committed; (b) To preserve himself 
from sin; (c) To gain merit. The aims and pursuits of most men, 
however, are directed toward entirely different matters, for the spirit 
of the world is in direct opposition to the spirit of Christ. “ En- 
joy life while you are living” is the world’s motto, and as a merry 
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life can only be had by means of money, the ideas and aims of 
worldlings are directed toward the attaining the means to satisfy 
their desires. 

What does God especially regard in our good works? 

Our good intention, by which we may obtain from God great 
reward even for small works. 

By good intention is understood the good disposition we have 
in doing something good. Some do good from vanity, so as to be 
seen and praised by others, as the Pharisees did; others again do 
good from selfish motives, and there are others who do good from 
the noblest of all motives: for the love of God. An act good in 
itself loses its entire value if it is performed with an unworthy 
motive. Hence Holy Scripture tells us the story of the widow’s 
mite, of which Jesus said that in the eyes of God it has a greater 
value than the large offering of the Pharisee, who gave his donation 
with the intention of being seen and praised. 

What is a good intention? 

The purpose or positive act of the will, to serve God and to honor 
Him. 

Our intention is good, therefore, when we, 1. Have the will to 
serve God, to do His will, to keep His commandments, and to fulfil 
our duties; 2. When we have the will to glorify God and to in- 
crease His honor. Every intention is good that arises from faith 
and love. 

When should we make a good intention? 

We ought to do so several times a day, and especially every 
morning. 

How may we make a good intention? 

By saying: “O my God, I offer up to Thee all my thoughts, 
words, and deeds, for Thy honor and glory.” 

We should, therefore, make good intentions on awaking and aris- 
ing, when performing a good work, before and after work, in suf- 
fering and misfortune, etc. In this way we may sanctify our whole 
lives; no unholy thought will enter into our minds, no evil word 
escape our lips, and we shall have no bad deeds to repent of. 

What means must we particularly use in order to obtain grace? 

The Holy Sacraments and prayer. 

Since we know that without grace we can not begin the least 
thing meritorious for salvation, or continue, and accomplish any- 
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thing, we must inquire for the way and means by which we may 
be placed in the possession of grace. 

The Catechism gives us two means: 

1. The Holy Sacraments, and 2. Prayer. As the thirsty pant 
after the spring of water, that they may quench their thirst, so 
should man have a longing desire to receive the grace of God, in 
order to be united to God, and to remain united to Him, and with 
God’s grace to work out his salvation. 

Do both these means give us grace in the same manner and in 
the same measure? 

No; the Sacraments produce grace in us; prayer obtains it for 
us; through the Sacraments we obtain those special graces for which 
they were instituted ; while because of prayer we receive all sorts of 
graces, except those which can be obtained only by the Sacraments, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What doctrine have we spoken of to-day? The doctrine of grace. 

2. What good works are meritorious in the sight of God? Only those 
good works which we perform in the state of grace. 

3. What do we merit for ourselves by good works performed in the state 
of grace? We merit: 1. An increase of sanctifying grace. 2. Eternal happi- 
ness. 

4. What means to increase? To increase means: to make more of what 
is already there. 

5. Where, therefore, can there be no question of an increase? Where there 
is nothing to be increased. 

6. Can we of ourselves merit the grace of God? No; we can not do so. 

7. What can we merit for ourselves? An increase of sanctifying grace. 

8. By what passage of Scripture can you prove this? ‘“ The path of the 
just, as a shining light, goeth forward, and increaseth even to perfect day.” 

9. What else do we merit by the good works which we perform in the 
state of grace? We also merit eternal salvation. 

10. What is salvation? Eternal happiness in the mansions of God. 

11. Will all enjoy eternal happiness in the same degree? No; every one 
will receive his reward according to his labors, i. e., according to his deserts. 

12. Which text of Scripture can you give to prove this? ‘“‘ He who sows 
abundantly will reap abundantly, and whosoever sows sparingly will reap 
sparingly.” 

13. Now if we know that heaven is an inexpressible happiness, to what 
ought this knowledge incite us? It should incite us to strive with ali our 
strength to attain eternal happiness. 

14. May we do good for the sake of the reward? Yes; we may do good 
for the sake of the reward. 
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15. Which Scriptural passage proves this? “Rejoice and be glad, for 
your reward is great in heaven.’ 

16. What is the best motive to practise virtue? The love of God. 

17. Whence do the good works which we perform in the state of grace 
derive their intrinsic value or meritoriousness? From the infinite merits of 
Jesus Christ, whose living members we are through sanctifying grace. 

1%. What do we mean by infinite? That which can have no bounds of 
any kind. 

19. With whose merits, therefore, do our good works stand united? With 
the merits of Jesus Christ. 

20. What has Jesus obtained for us by His death upon the cross? He 
obtained and merited for us the grace of God. 

21. And what can we do with the assistance of divine grace? We can 
practise meritorious works. 

22. Whois our head? Our head is Jesus Christ. 

23. Who are the members? The members are mankind. 

24. What other comparison did I make use of? That of the vine and the 
branches. 

25. Who is, as it were, the vine? Our divine Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

26. Who are the branches? Mankind. 

27. Can those branches which are separated from the vine bear fruit? 
No. 

28. Now as the merits of Jesus Christ alone render our good works meri- 
torious for salvation do not our good works cease entirely to be of them- 
selves meritorious? No; our good works have also a merit of their own. 

29. Is every Christian bound to do good works? Yes; for “every tree 
that doth not yield good fruit shall be cut down, and cast into the fire.” 

30. What has God given us in order that we may do good? God has 
given us corporal and spiritual powers, and He also grants us His grace. 

31. And he who in spite of this will not do good, what has he to expect? 
Eternal perdition. 

32. Which parables from the Bible give us proof of this? That of the 
barren fig tree, the parables of the wise and foolish virgins, that of the idle 
servant. (These should be recited by the pupils.) 

33. In the introduction of the doctrine of faith the question is asked, “ To 
what end are we upon earth?” What is the answer? “We are here upon 
earth to know God, to love Him, to serve Him, and thereby get to heaven.” 

34. What will become of those who will not know God, nor love and serve 
Him? God will reject them for all eternity. 

35. Where will those persons go who are eternally rejected by God? Into 
everlasting fire. 

36. How many kinds of good works are there? There are good works 
which we must perform, and others which are only counseled. 

_ 37. Which good works are strictly commanded? 1. Those good works 
imposed upon Christians by the commandments. 2. Those to which a person is 
obliged on account of his position or calling. 

38. Mention some duties of one’s state of life. The duties of parents and 
children, of superiors and inferiors, ete. 

39. Which good works must have preference? The ordinary Christian 
duties, and the particular duties of our calling. 

40. How many good works should the Christian perform? As many as 
he possibly can. 
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41. Which good works are recommended to us by Holy Scripture? Prayer 
fasting, and alms. : 

42. What should these three virtues deaden in us? The three arch enemie, 
of our salvation. 

43. What are the three enemies of our salvation? 1. The pride of the eye, 
2. The lust of the flesh. 3. The worship of temporal wealth. 

44. What do most persons forget in striving for gain and possessions? 
They forget the care of their souls. = 

45. What does God especially regard in our good works? Our good in. 
tention, by which we obtain from God great reward even for small works, 

46. From which two virtues should all good intentions arise? From faith 
and charity. 

47. When should we make a good intention? It is very good to make it 
several times a day, and especially every morning. 

48. What means must we particularly use in order to obtain grace? The 
holy sacraments and prayer. 

49. Do both these means give us grace in the same manner and in the same 
degree? No; the sacraments produce grace in us; prayer obtains it for us, 
Through the sacraments we obtain those special graces for which they were 
instituted; but through prayer we receive all sorts of graces except those 
which can only be obtained by the sacraments. 

50. What is the application? Strive most carefully to preserve sanctifying 
grace continually in your heart by avoiding sin, and performing good works, 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


i. 


CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Congregation of the Inquisition. 


1. Competency in Matrimonial Cases. 

The Archbishop of Cologne proposed the following 
questions : 

(a) Whether in all matrimonial cases where there is 
question of the validity of the marriage, besides the court 
of the husband’s place of domicile, the court of the place 
of contract, or of the place of connection or continence, may 
also be considered sufficient ; and, if so, 

(b) Whether any order should be observed, so that, 
before the other Ordinaries, the Bishop in whose diocese 
the husband has his domicile has competency, and should 
conduct the process. 

The S. Congregation answers that the cases are gov- 
erned by the Instruction of the Holy Office in 1883 for 
the United States, which was extended to the kingdom of 
Prussia in 1891, and quotes an answer of the same Holy 
Office to a question: “ Married persons, in cases of mixed 
marriages, are under the Bishop in whose diocese the 
Catholic party has a domicile ; and when both are Catholics, 
because the heretical party has returned to the Church, they 
are under the Bishop in whose diocese the husband has his 
domicile.” 

It is added that when there is question of contracting 
a mixed marriage with a heretic who is divorced by the 
civil courts from another heretic, it is for the Bishop of 
the diocese in which the Catholic party has a domicile to 
judge whether the marriage can take place. 

2. Minor Orders conferred by a Titular Abbot. 
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A Prior of the Cistercians, who was Titular Abbot, con- 
ferred Minor Orders on a brother in his monastery, with 
the delegation of the Ordinary. Finding that he did not 
possess such powers as Titular Abbot, he asks a sanatio, 

The Congregation answered that the ordination must 
be repeated in full, beginning with Tonsure. 

3. Sending the Holy Otls by Express, ete. 

A Brazilian Bishop asks if he may send the Holy Oils 
to priests by post, on account of the expense and delay now 
incurred by reason of the distance which priests must travel 
to the Ep..copal See. 

The anc wer is as in the decision given for Leavenworth 
in 1901; which was that the oils must not be sent by ex- 
press, though, if no clerics could be found for the duty, 
they might be sent by lay persons, whose fidelity is as- 
sured. 

4. Delegating a Priest to Administer Confirmation. 


A Bishop of Chile, who has in his diocese 1,000,000 souls, 
asks power to delegate a priest to administer the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation in his diocese. 

The Faculties are granted, according to the Decree of 
May 9, 1888. 

5. Water in Chalice for Ordination. 

At the ordination of a priest, the chalice presented to 
the candidate contained wine and water, but the water was 
estimated to be a little more than one-fifth of the wine. In 
answer to the doubt whether the ordination was valid, the 
Congregation answers: Acqutescat. 


From the Congregation of the Propaganda. 


1. Saying Mass on Shipboard. 

In a Decree of March 1, 1902, the Congregation in- 
stanced as somewhat unfitting the celebration of Mass in 
private cabins on board ship. In answer to a question from 
the Vic. Apos. of Central Madagascar, whose missionaries 
were in doubt as to the question, it is explained that there 
is no general prohibition to say Mass in private cabins, if 
all circumstances which cause danger of irreverence be 
removed. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


Ill. From the Congregation of Rites. 


1. Feast of the Patronage of St. Vincent de Paul. 


A feast of double major rite, with Office and Mass, is 
granted, to be observed in all Churches and Chapels of the 
Lazarists and Sisters of Charity, on December 20 of each 
year, in honor of the Patronage of St. Vincent de Paul. 


2. Prayers Prescribed by Leo XIII, 


In answer to a question whether these prayers after Low 
Masses are to be continued, the S. Congregation answers 
in the affirmative. 

Ephemerides Liturgicae collects a number of decrees in 
connection with these prayers, which may be of interest 
to our readers. 

(a) If a Regular must say the Salve Regina after Mass 
by the rule of his Order, he must repeat it to fulfil this 
command. 

(b) Before going down to the foot of the altar, the 
priest may make an inclination or not; so he may kneel 
on the floor or on the lowest step. 

(c) Where prayers for the dead are recited after Mass, 
the prayers ordered by Leo XIII. must not be omitted. 

(d) A priest who says three consecutive Masses on 
Christmas Day, or on All Souls, where it is permitted, 
will say the prayers only after the last Mass. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


(Original, and from recent and approved sources.) 





DISPOSITIONS REQUIRED FOR SAYING MASS. 


Titius, a priest, at the annual retreat of the clergy, makes a gen- 
eral confession, for the past year. In the course of his confession, 
the confessor asks him, whether, during the past year, he always said 
Mass with the right dispositions. To this Titius replies that once, 
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having committed a mortal sin, he said Mass without having pre. 
viously gone to confession. His reasons for doing so, he said, were 
that he was obliged to say Mass before he had an opportunity of 
going to confession, because his confessor lived quite some distance 
from him, and there was no other priest to whom he could make his 
confession, except his own assistant, who was much younger than 
himself, and besides was his nephew, and he could not bring him- 
self to make his confession to him. 

He admitted, also, that on another occasion he had fallen into a 
like sin, and had said Mass the next day without having gone to con- 
fession, but having made an act of perfect contrition. His reason 
was that he could not have omitted Mass without giving grave 
scandal, and he had no “ copia confessarit.” The confessor inquired 
further of Titius whether in both of these instances he had complied 
with the Tridentine law of going to confession “quam primum” 
after the Mass. 

Titius answered that he had complied with the law of the Couneil 
of Trent, by his weekly confession, which happened, in these in- 
stances, about four or five days after saying Mass. In fact, Titius 
admitted, that on this second occasion he not only said Mass on the 
following day, when necessity obliged him to say it, but also on the 
three following days, when he might have easily omitted it. In this 
he thought he was justified, because by an act of perfect contrition 
he had recovered the state of grace, and, being in the state of grace, 
he was free to say Mass every day if he so desired. 

Hearing all this the confessor hesitated in forming his judgment 
about Titius, and first put the following questions to himself: 

1. What dispositions of soul are required of a priest who desires 
to say Mass worthily? 

2. How are we to understand the law of the Council of Trent 
(s. xiii, c. 7), which obliges priests to go to confession “ quam 
primum” ? 

3. Did Titius do wrong by saying Mass on these several occasions, 
and what is to be said about the reasons he advanced to justify 
himself? 


Solution. 

1. Benedict XIV. treats this matter in his work “ de sacrosancto 
Missae Sacrificio ” (lib. 3. c. 11), where he gives the common and 
sound teaching of all theologians, when he says: “ Sacerdotem 
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oportet esse in gratia, et ab omni lethali expiatum.” If the state of 
grace is required of a lay person, before receiving Holy Communion, 
with much greater reason is it required of a priest, who desires to 
say Mass. 

Wherefore St. Thomas (3, q. 80, a. 4) treating this question, not 
especially in its relation to priests, but in its relation to all the faith- 
ful, whether priests or lay people, says: “ quicunque cum peccato 
mortali Sacramentum Eucharistiae sumit, incurrit sacrilegium, tam- 
quam sacramenti violator, et ideo mortaliter peccat.” This doctrine 
he draws from the letter of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “ qui man- 
ducat et bibit indigne, judicium sibi manducat et bibit.” He in- 
terprets this text by the authority of Peter Lombard “ indigne man- 
ducat et bibit qui in crimine est.” The Council of Trent merely re- 
calls the doctrine of St. Thomas, with the text from St. Paul and 
then adds: “ quare communicare volenti revocandum est in me- 
moriam ejtis praeceptum: probet autem seipsum homo.” 

All of which, in our case, is equivalent to saying that as often as a 
priest is about to say Mass, and is conscious of mortal sin, it is nec- 
essary that he should first cleanse his soul from mortal sin and then 
approach the altar of God. Further on, the Council authentically in- 
terprets the text from St. Paul, and declares that the way to cleanse 
the conscience from mortal sin before Holy Communion is sacra- 
mental confession. The words of the canon (12) are as follows: 

“Ne tantum Sacramentum indigne atque ideo in mortem et con- 
demnationem sumatur, statuit et declarat ipsa S. Synodus, illos quos 
conscientia peccati mortalis gravat, quantumcumque etiam se con- 
tritos existiment, habita copia Confessoris, necessario praemittendam 
esse confessionem sacramentalem.” With right, therefore, is this 
obligation of going to confession before saying Mass, if conscious 
of mortal sin, drawn from the words of the apostle; for whosoever 
approaches the holy table must have the testimony of a good con- 
science, and if he be in sin, he must needs cleanse his soul. Now 
the ordinary way of cleansing the soul from mortal sin is by means 
of sacramental confession. Therefore, sacramental confession is 
necessary for any one desiring to receive Holy Communion and 
conscious of mortal sin. And, therefore, also, only in case of ne- 
cessity is it sufficient to make an act of perfect contrition with a firm 
purpose of confessing. 

2. “ Quodsi necessitate urgente,” says the Council of Trent, “ Sa- 
cerdos absque praevia confessione celebraverit, quam primum con- 
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fiteatur.” This law is binding only on priests, solos sacerdotes ad- 
stringit. 

Two false interpretations have been put on this law of the Council 
of Trent. Both of them have been condemned by Pope Alex- 
ander VII. 

The first is that this law contains only a counsel or recommenda- 
tion, and not a strict command. This can not be maintained, because 
the Council of Trent uses the imperative mode. Therefore, Alex- 
ander VII. (prop. 38 damnata) condemns any interpretation of the 
words of the Council that would destroy their imperative nature. 

The other false interpretation, condemned by the same Pontiff, 
says, “ illa particula quam primum intelligitur, cum sacerdos suo tem- 
pore confitebitur.” To put such a construction on the words of the 
Council, says Alexander VII., would be to make the law ridiculous, 
“ praeceptum esset derisorium.” 

Quam primum, therefore, means the same day or at least within 
three days after saying Mass, for the word is to be taken in a moral 
sense, as in all human laws. All theologians are agreed on this. If 
the priest must say Mass the following day, he is not permitted to 
put off his confession for three days, but must make his confession 
the same day, if he can possibly do so. 

3. From what has been said we conclude that Titius did not act 
rightly in the first instance, because there was a confessor at hand, 
to whom he should have gone to confession. That the confessor was 
younger than Titius, and his nephew, made no difference under the 
circumstances. He was a “ verus confessarius, et in casu neces- 


sarius.” The shame that Titius would experience in making his con- 
fession to his nephew was not a sufficient excuse, because more or 
less shame accompanies all confession of sin. 

In the second instance, Titius acted according to the laws of the 
Council of Trent, and, therefore, is not to be blamed. 

In the third and fourth instances he sinned. 








Wo 





